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HERR HITLER’S SPEECH IN THE REICHSTAG 


ON January 30, the 6th anniversary of his appointment as Chancellor, 
Herr Hitler made his usual speech to the Reichstag, which was attended 
for the first time by Deputies from the Ostmark and the Sudetenland. 

He began, as on previous occasions, with a reference to the state 
of affairs in 1933 from which the Nazi Party, under his leadership, had 
rescued Germany. “ Only narrow-minded island dwellers could think,”’ 
he said, “‘ that Germany was not threatened by the Red pest, and that 
that pest would stop at the holy frontiers of democracy.’’ Only a 
miracle at the eleventh hour could then save democracy. Only Nazis 
believed in that miracle; Jews “and other criminals” thought that 
Germany would be drowned in Communism. 

He then recapitulated the achievements of 1938, beginning with 
his decision to bring his homeland “ back to Germany by peaceful or 
other means.”’ This had been carried out within three days of Herr 
Schuschnigg’s attempt at a “plebiscite swindle,”’ and after another 
three days he held his first parade in Vienna. He went on: 

‘A few weeks later Czecho-Slovakia increased the suppression of 
Germans who had been kept in that country against their own will 
~often by means of torture. Herr Benes was responsible for this and 
for the swindle of May 22, by the way in which he invented the mobiliza- 
tion lie. . . . He wanted a pretext for his own mobilization, and increased 
his terrorism. On the suggestion, and with the co-operation, of certain 
circles abroad he carried out that Czecho-Slovak mobilization in May, 
which was based on the intention, first, to provoke the German Reich, 
and secondly, to inflict on the German Reich a defeat in its international 
prestige. 

‘“ The fiction was maintained and was spread that Czecho-Slovakia, 
on her part, had been forced to mobilize by a German mobilization, 
and that Germany, therefore, must cancel her own mobilization and 
must give up her intentions. Dr. Benes let the version get about that 
the Reich, through the decisiveness of his measures, had been reassigned 
to its proper limits. 

“I decided, on the grounds of this intolerable provocation, which 
was strengthened by a really infamous persecution and terrorization 
of our Germans there, to solve the Sudeten question finally and radically.”’ 

It was, therefore, a ‘“ gross distortion of the facts’’ to draw the 
conclusion that Germany had threatened other nations through military 
blackmail. 

He then emphasized that 1938 was, above all, a year of the triumph 
of an idea: ‘an idea has unified a people, in contrast with the earlier 
centuries when it was believed that this task could only be achieved 
by the sword. It was on this occasion not necessary to draw the sword 
lor the achievement of national unification, but only for self-protection 
in the face of external threats.”’ 


_ The next part of the speech dealt with the responsibilities of the 
Reichstag Members, and the duty of the Party to educate the whole 
nation, an “increasing work.’’ “‘ The people’s unity,’”’ he said, “ is 
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the all-important factor of power which the leaders of the State can 
employ in their decisions.” The process of creating and strengthening 
the Nazi people’s community would enable them to make effective 
use of those millions of energetic people to whom normal bourgeois 
activities in trade, industry, and so on, never was a sufficient satisfaction, 

The German man had not changed: the only material change 
was the better utilization of his value and the manner of its organization, 
and he went on to argue that it was senseless to say that obedience and 
discipline were only necessary for soldiers and had little significance 
as regards the rest of the life of the peoples. On the contrary, the 
disciplined people’s community was in a position to mobilize forces 
which promoted the easier maintenance of the interests of the people, 
and thus served the successful representation of the interests of all. 

The State had to raise a new class of leaders, whose positions must 
be based on race. Character must always be valued more highly in 
filling vacancies in public offices than so-called scientific education. 
Knowledge could not replace courage, the force of decision, and “ in 
a critical hour one energetic man is worth more than 1,000 intellectual 
babblers.””. The whole nation must be re-formed in this sense. 

He then emphasized that Nationa} Socialism admitted no social 
privileges ; if, however, the so-called upper classes separated themselves 
from the rest to disappear that was all right. 


Herr Hitler then turned to the economic situation, and pointed 
out that Germany was over-populated, with 135 people per square 
kilometre, and had been exploited for 15 years. Some democratic 
countries had only 10 inhabitants per square kilometre, but yet could 
not solve their unemployment problems. He declared that it was 
“ the single, honest, democratic wish that the German people, particularly 
the Nazi German people, should collapse,’’ and then made the admission 
that “we are certainly clear on oné point—Germany is, without doubt, 
in an extremely grave economic condition. We are fighting a really 
terrific battle, and we will win this battle unconditionally. Indeed, 
we have won.” 

After ridiculing the idea that Germany wanted “ to occupy North 
and South America, Australia, China, and Hollgnd because they are 
democratie,”’ he declared that they had been “ plundered by the entire 
world for ten years,’’ and had no reserves from former times and no 
colonies, but would yet solve all their problems. This brought him 
again to the subject of the war, and he asked, had it been fought to 
destroy Germany? In some quarters it had heen believed that her 
destruction would fantastically increase England’s profits, and “ the 
idea was also entertained that Germany might not be a reliable puppet 
in the hands of Jewish world power.” 

If it was fought to eliminate Germany from world trade her 
adversaries ought logically to have given her enough territory to ensure 
her self-sufficiency. The post-war behaviour of the victors was absurd, 
and now “one thing or the other will happen. Either property will 
be distributed on the basis of force, and then force will revise distribution, 
or distribution will be based on right and reason, and then it will be 
impossible for a few Powers forever to possess all the colonies.” 
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The objection that colonies were a worthless asset was self- 
contradictory, and the objection that Germany would use them to 
build up strategic positions was tantamount to a denial of general rights ; 
“we do not need colonies for strategic purposes,” he declared; “ our 
defence is based on our population,” but “‘ the denial of colonies forces 
us to seek national self-sufficiency and, so far as autarchy is unrealizable, 
to force us to stimulate our exports. . . . When Germany took autarchic 
measures British statesmen regretted her withdrawal from world trade. 
_. . The critics have themselves to blame. The main reason for these 
methods is that the capitalists manipulated the currency to suit their 
selfish aims.” 

The German method was to increase productive capacity, absorbing 
all the unemployed, and this was unpopular because it put wage increases 
after increased production. Such additional production was impossible 
in agriculture, and this limited Germany’s production. Only two 
methods could solve this: food imports, necessitating exports; and 
additional territory. 

Since the second method was not available, they would increase 
their exports, and ‘‘if we are forced to economic war,” he declared, 
‘we could face the economic struggle of despair better than the satiated 
peoples, because we are driven by distress. Our motive is simple. 
German people live, that is, export, or die.”’ 


Herr Hitler then repeated the charge that all his offers of disarma- 
ment had been ignored, and pointed out that England had already 
paid 20,000 million marks! for the “ advantages” of denying arms 
equality and colonies. 

He next justified the changes in the Reichsbank by saying: “It 
is our inflexible will to sever international contacts of all German 
institutions and to co-ordinate them with National Socialism alone,” 
and then went on to accuse “‘ some people who were responsible for 
the last war”’ of trying to provoke war. 

They must defend themselves against attacks by the press and 
wireless abroad, he continued, and then, in the course of remarks about 
the American participation in the war, said: ‘‘ American soldiers were 
brought to Europe to throttle the struggle of a great nation for freedom. 
The United States entered the war for profit. A Congressional Com- 
mittee established this.” 

As for the Jews, it was ‘“‘ a shame how the democratic world oozes 
sympathy for the poor persecuted Jews, but does nothing to admit 
or help them,” and he accused the Jews of engineering inflation in 
Germany. He went on: 

‘“ We are eliminating a foreign race which managed, over centuries, 
to gather all of the best positions. We now reserve these for our own 
sons. If other nations are indignant because we eject valuable cultural 
factors, we wonder why they are not glad to have them. Europe cannot 
have peace before the Jewish question is settled.” 

The Jews would have to do useful work or experience “an un- 
imaginable crisis,” and he went on to make “a prophecy” that “ if 
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international Jewry again succeeded in precipitating a world war, the 
consequence would not be Bolshevization and, through that, the victory 
of the Jew, but the annihilation of the Jewish race in Europe.” 

Herr Hitler then dealt with the charge that the State was anti- 
religious, and declared that “‘ nobody is persecuted or will be persecuted 
in Germany because of his religious beliefs or religious actions.” He 
then gave the figures of the State’s contributions to the Church, rising 
trom 130 million marks in 1933 to 250 millions in 1935, and 500 millions 
in 1938. Church property, he added, was worth 10,000 millions, and 
the Church had an income of 300 millions. 

If it was still claimed that they persecuted the Church they were 
willing to separate Church and State, as in France and the U.S.A. As 
for the sympathy expressed abroad for certain pastors, this was political 
in character, and it could not be sympathy “for God’s persecuted 
ministers which mobilizes the interests of democratic citizens for German 
clergy in conflict with the law, but rather an interest in the enemy of 
the German State.’”’ These same people were silent when tens of 
thousands of priests were slaughtered in Russia and Spain. 


A reference to relations with foreign countries contained the 
statement that Germany was happy in the possession of peaceful frontiers 
in the west, south, and north,’ and relations with the western and 
northern States—all of which he named except France—were all the 
more satisfactory with the increasing tendency in those countries to 
turn away from certain articles of the League Covenant. With the 
South American countries, also, their relations were satisfactory, but 
those with the U.S.A. were suffering from “a campaign of defamation 
carried on to serve obvious political and financial interests which, 
under the pretext that Germany threatens American independence and 
freedom, is endeavouring to mobilize the hatred of an entire continent 
against the European States which are nationally governed.” 

Germany, he pointed out, did not interfere in American affairs 
and, therefore, repudiated any American intervention in German 
affairs, and the question whether Germany maintained economic and 
business relations with Central and South American countries concerned 
no one but them and Germany. 


The latter part of the speech dealt chiefly with relations with Italy 
and Great Britain. He made the statement that ‘on the solidarity 
of the Fascist and Nazi régimes there was founded the salvation of 
Europe from its present destruction by Bolshevism,” followed by the 
declaration that “it can only serve the cause of peace if it is quite 
clearly understood that any war waged against the Italy of to-day 
will, once it is launched and regardless of its motives, call Germany 
to the side of her friend.”” Nazi Germany, he added, was well aware 
of the fate that awaited her if ever Italy were defeated: “we realize 
the consequences that would follow such an event and we face them 


(1) The version of the speech received by the Polish official telegraphic agency 
showed this sentence as including the word ‘“ east’ as well. 
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unflinchingly. The fate of Prussia in 1805 and 1806 will not be repeated 
a second time in German history. Weaklings like the advisers of the 
King of Prussia in 1805 will not be asked their opinion in the Germany 
of to-day.” 

Germany and Italy were strong enough to safeguard peace, and to 
end resolutely and successfully any conflict started by irresponsible 
elements, but “ this does not mean that we desire war . . . it simply 
means: first, that we well understand that other nations, too, desire 
to assure themselves that share of the riches of the world, which, by 
virtue of their numbers, their courage, and their value, is their due ; 
and secondly, that we, in recognition of those rights, are determined 
to give common support to common interests. Above all, however, 
that we shall never in any circumstances yield to any threats that 
amount to extortion.” 

After a tribute to the Japanese nation, fighting in the service of 
civilization at the other end of the world, Herr Hitler turned to the 
question of colonies. ‘‘ While,” he said, ‘‘ the solution of this question 
will contribute greatly to the pacification of the world, it is in no sense 
a problem which could cause a war.” 

Tension in Europe, he went on, was due to an unscrupulous press, 
and recently endeavours had been made to place broadcasting also at 
the service of “ this international campaign of hatred.’’ If the broad- 
casts sent from certain countries to Germany did not cease, they would 
soon answer them. He believed, however, that if the Jews’ campaign 
of hatred could be checked, good understanding could very quickly be 
established between the peoples. “‘ It is only these elements who con- 
stantly hope for war,”’ he added ; ‘“‘ I, however, believe in a long peace.” 

This brought him to the last passage in his speech, in which he 
referred in general terms to the satisfactory character of their relations 
with Poland, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, and, as to Great Britain, declared 
that there was no German who, even in his most secret thoughts, had 
the intention of causing the British Empire any difficulties. 

Germany had been unified in a bloodless way; the process of 
unification was now practically ended, and “ all the streams of German 
blood now flow together in this Reich.” 


NOTE ON THE SPEECH. 


An authorized translation of the speech issued in English by the 
Propaganda Ministry gave the passage dealing with the pledge of support 
to Italy as reading: ‘‘ It can only serve the cause of peace if it is quite 
clearly understood that a war of rival ideologies waged against Italy 
will, once it is launched, and regardless of its motives, call Germany to 
the side of her friend.”’ 

The evidence of those who heard the speech showed that Herr 
Hitler made no mention of the “ rival ideologies,’ and that his actual 
words were that “‘ war against Italy of to-day, for whatever motive 
it is launched (or ‘‘ provoked ’’—the phrase was vom Zaune gebrochen) 
will call Germany to the side of her friend.’””? 





(') The Vdélkischer Beobachter’s report of the speech was similar, and contained 
no mention of the rival ideologies. 
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The newspapers in Germany regarded the speech as of a pacific 
nature on the whole, but some of them made it clear that the German 
idea of the maintenance of peace was that it was contingent on other 
countries making coucessions to German and Italian military strength, 
and thus avoiding trouble. The Bérsen Zeitung said that “ in describing 
the military strength of Germany and Italy the political meaning of the 
phrase as directed to third parties was not lacking in clarity. When 
Germany and Italy morally and materially go hand in hand there exists 
a force before which the wildest war agitator upon this and the other 
side of the Atlantic will recoil at the Jast moment. This fact was the 
foundation of the encouraging declaration of Herr Hitler when he said 
‘I believe in a long peace.’ ” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung declared that the existence and the strength 
of Fascist Italy were among the vital interests of Germany. That was 
the sense of the words concerning Italy. 

On this subject both the press and informed opinion in Berlin 
attached great importance to the statement about Germany being 
well aware of the fate that awaited her should any “ international Power 
succeed in overcoming Fascist Italy.’’ It was considered to be 
intended to prepare the German public for the necessity in certain 
circumstances of mobilizing in support of Italy’s claims. 

In view of Germany’s readiness to come to Italy’s aid it would, it 
was felt, be only logical for her to take certain military precautions, 
and reports were, in fact, current in Berlin that a certain number of 
reservists had already been called up before the speech was made. 


A reference to the attitude of the Italian press shows that in Rome, 
as in Berlin, a campaign is being waged to make it appear that French 
opposition to the Italian claims, especially as regards Tunisia, is in the 
nature of a “ provocation” to Italy. Italy’s “ legitimate’? demands 
are met with “threats of war,” according to Signor Gayda, who also 
published in his paper (on January 31) a message headed “ French 
provocation in Tunis,’’ in which it was stated that anyone speaking 
Italian there exposed himself to “ threats and insults.” 

The resemblance of this campaign to that conducted against 
Czecho-Slovakia by the German press in the Summer of 1938 regarding 
the position of Germans in the Sudeten area has drawn attention to the 
possibility that it may be the prelude to incidents calculated to impose 
an increasing strain on Franco-Italian relations, and afford a pretext 
for intervention by the Italian Government which would be represented 
—in Italy and Germany—as purely defensive in character. 

In the same issue of his paper Signor Gayda said that the league 
between Italy and Germany, while defensive and not offensive, could 
not help noting that in other quarters “ its legitimate claims are met 
with threats of war instead of with a ready spirit of self-criticism and 
sacrifice.” 

As to Herr Hitler’s undertaking to support Italy he said that, 
‘faced with an obscure threat of war, vain tactics of bargaining, or 
irresponsible obstinacy, Hitler has confirmed again that this solidarity 
may turn into an armed alliance ready to break out with a mass of 125 
million men powerfully armed and spiritually ignited, and that not only 
in Europe.” 
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It is to be noted also that in Switzerland some of the papers inter- 
preted Herr Hitler’s statement regarding support for Italy as meaning 
that any Power which opposed Italian aspirations by armed force would 
be responsible for provoking war “ frivolously.” 

The Basle National Zeitung and the Neue Ziircher Zeitung both sug- 
vest that the pressure exerted during the Czecho-Slovak crisis will be 
exerted again to help in the realization of Italian demands. 


It remains to consider the impression made by the speech in Great 
Britain. Mr. Chamberlain said, in Parliament on January 31, that 
it gave him the impression that it was not the speech of a man who was 
preparing to throw Europe into another crisis. He admitted that he 
had not had time to study it closely, but it seemed to him that there 
were many passages in it indicating the necessity of peace for Germany 
as well as for other countries—a reference, possibly, to the evidences 
in the speech that Herr Hitler was much preoccupied with the economic 
problems of his country. 

Lord Halifax also dealt with certain of Herr Hitler’s statements, in 
a speech at Hull on February 3, and took the opportunity of pointing 
out that it was not true that the War had been waged to exclude Germany 
from world trade.* 

Opinion as to whether the German press is justified in calling it a 
‘peace speech”’ turns largely on the question as to what would be 
considered, in Germany, as “ provocation against Italy.”’ If some of 
the press comments which have appeared in Germany are any guide, 
it would appear that a failure by France to accede to Italy’s just claims 
may be so regarded by the Nazi Government. 

A very general impression made by the speech was that Herr Hitler 
was concerned to reassure the German people that their economic diffi- 
culties can be successfully dealt with, though he emphasized that an 
increase in exports was imperative. 

For the rest, there was no reference to Russia, but a renewal of 
threats against the Jews, to whose machinations, through the press and 
propaganda, nearly all the international unrest was attributed. 

The attacks on America and on the Church—in respect of the 
financial aspect of the religious problem—are new. There were reported 
to have been gasps from the audience when he recounted the value of 
Church property and the sums handed over to the Church by the State 
each year, and no surprise would be caused, it was stated in Berlin, if 
some of this wealth were taken over by the Government in the near 
future. H.L. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH AT BIRMINGHAM 


ON January 28 Mr. Chamberlain spoke at Birmingham on the foreign 
situation and the problem of national defence, and said that if it were 
not for one consideration he would have been disposed to take a rosy 





(1) For an outline of the speech see Chronology, page 29. 
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view of the prospects of business during the year, but he was bound to 
record that there existed a certain amount of political tension in inter- 
national affairs that was holding back enterprise. This showed how 
closely politics were entwined with economics and finance. 

He then dealt with the criticism of the Munich Agreement which had 
come from various quarters, and said there was one feature common to 
all the critics: ‘‘ None of them has the responsibility that lies upon me, 
and none of them has the full knowledge of all the circumstances that is 
only open to his Majesty’s Government.” He continued : 

“For myself, looking back, I see nothing to regret, nor any reason 
to suppose that another course would have been preferable. 

“ War to-day is so terrible in its effects on those who take part in it, 
no matter what the ultimate outcome may be, it brings so much loss and 
suffering even to the bystanders, that it ought never to be allowed to 
begin unless every practicable and honourable step has been taken to 
prevent it. 

‘That has been the view of this Government from the beginning, and 
the Munich Agreement, though it is the most important illustration of 
its practical working, was only an incident in a consistent unwavering 
policy of peace. 

‘“‘T go farther and say that peace could not have been preserved if it 
had not been for the events which had preceded it, by the exchange of 
letters between myself and Signor Mussolini in the summer of 1937, and 
by the conclusion of the Anglo-Italian Agreement in April of last year, 
because without the improvement in the relations between this country 
and Italy I couid never have obtained Signor Mussolini’s co-operation 
in September, and without his co-operation I do not believe peace could 
have been saved.” 


Turning to the visit to Rome he declared it was not true that nothing 
came out of it. They had not gone to make bargains, but to get to know 
the Italian statesmen better, to ascertain what was their point of view, 
and to make sure that their own was understood. This was achieved, 
and they came away better friends than they were when they went. 

And something more came out of it. They had been the object 
of the most remarkable, spontaneous, and universal welcome he had 
ever witnessed, and this signified two things: first, it brought out the 
genuine friendliness of the Italian people for the British people ; and 
secondly, it demonstrated the intense, passionate desire of the Italian 
people for peace. That feeling was general among the people of Germany 
also, and, he believed, in every country. 

It might not always be shared by their Governments, and he recog- 
nized that it was with Governments, and not peoples, that they had to 
deal. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’’ he declared, “ let us cultivate the friendship of 
the peoples... . Let us make it clear to them that we do not regard 
them as potential foes, but rather as human beings like ourselves, with 
whom we are always prepared to talk on terms of equality, with an open 
mind to hear their point of view, and to satisfy, so far as we can, any 
reasonable aspirations that they cherish and which do not conflict with 
the general rights of others to liberty and justice.”’ 

After appealing to the people of the country to “ count their bless- 
ings,’ when they would find there was much to be grateful for in their 
conditions as compared with those in most other countries, he went on: 
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‘‘ We should like to see their conditions improved, we should be ready 
to talk with their representatives to see how best to bring about such a 
result. But, of course, it is in times of peace alone that attention can be 
directed to improving the standard of living of the people—war must 
have the opposite effect—and I am confident, therefore, that all thought- 
ful people in all countries will join with me in working for the avoidance 
of war, so that we and they may equally share in the higher wages, shorter 
hours, better food, and better clothes which the development of science 
and industry has rendered possible.” 


Though it took two to make a peace, one could make a war, he con- 
tinued, and it was, therefore, essential that, until all political tensions 
had been swept away, the country should be in a position to defend itself, 
and he gave some details of the great progress that had lately been made 
inrearmament. During the twelve months ending March 31 next, some 
60 new ships would be added to the Fleet, and, in the year following that, 
75 vessels, totalling 150,000 tons. In the last few months they had 
doubled the rate of aircraft production, while the number of Air Force 
recruits obtained since April, 1938 was over 25,000. As to the anti- 
aircraft defences, the deficiencies revealed in September had been “ largely 
removed,” 

Mr. Chamberlain then referred to the recruiting campaign for volun- 
tary national service, and pointed out that they were not seeking to build 
up a vast Civil Defence Force to be embodied like a professional army 
in war time, relieving the citizens in general of their responsibility for 
their own defence. Their task was rather to find people for certain 
definite jobs, not to find jobs for the whole of the people. 

“T am not afraid,” he declared, “ of the result of an appeal for 
volunteers. The spirit of service has never been stronger than it is to-day. 
Our motto is not defiance, and, mark my words, it is not either, deference. 
It is defence, and we confidently count on the response of the nation to 
make that defence invincible.” 

He then mentioned the steel shelters, which would give “‘ adequate 
protection against splinters, blast, and falling debris,’’ and said a first 
order of 100,000 tons of steel for them had been placed. 


‘ 


In conclusion, he expressed the hope that the Government might 
yet secure their aim of universal peace, and declared : ‘“‘ We have so often 
defined our attitude that there can be no misunderstanding about it, and 
I feel that it is time now that others should make their contribution to a 
result which would overflow with benefits to all. 

‘To-day the air is full of rumours and suspicions which ought not 
to be allowed to persist. For peace could only be endangered by such 
a challenge as was envisaged by the President of the United States in 
his New Year message, namely, a demand to dominate the world by force. 

“That would be a demand which, as the President indicated, and I 
myself have already declared, the democracies must inevitably resist. 

“ But I cannot believe that any such challenge is intended, for the 
consequences of war for the peoples on either side would be so grave that 
no Government which has their interests at heart would lightly embark 
upon them. 
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““ Moreover, I remain convinced that there are no differences, how- 
ever serious, that cannot be solved without recourse to war, by consulta- 
tion and negotiation, as was laid down in the declaration signed by Herr 
Hitler and myself at Munich. 

‘“ Let us then continue to pursue the path of peace and conciliation, 
but until we can agree on a general limitation of arms let us continue to 
make this country strong. 

‘“‘ Then, conscious of our strength, avoiding needless alarms equally 
with careless indifference, let us go forward to meet the future with the 
calm courage which enabled our ancestors to win through their troubles 
a century and a quarter ago.” 





REPORT TO PARLIAMENT ON THE BRITISH 
MINISTERS’ VISIT TO ROME 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN gave Parliament on January 31 a short account 
of his visit to Rome, in which he began by saying that the official 
welcomes extended to him and to Lord Halifax were striking in their 
sincerity, and they were equally gratified by the welcome given them 
by Italian officials and touched by the spontaneity with which the 
Roman populace evinced their enthusiasm. 

The two long conversations with the Italian Ministers were conducted 


in an atmosphere of complete frankness. They were not able to report 
that they were in agreement on all points, but they did achieve their 
purpose, since at the conclusion each side had a clearer insight than 
before regarding the other’s standpoint. He then gave the following 
“ general impressions ’’ which resulted from the conversations. 

Signor Mussolini first and foremost made it clear that the policy 
of Italy was one of peace, and that he would gladly use his influence 
in favour of it if at any time the necessity arose. Italy desired peace 
from every point of view, and not least for the general stability of Europe 

He had also made it clear that the Berlin-Rome axis was an essential! 
point of Italian foreign policy, but that this did mot imply that it was 
impossible for Italy to have the most friendly relations with Great 
Britain and with other Powers when circumstances were favourable, 
or that good relations were not possible between Germany and France. 

He and Lord Halifax had made it equally plain that close co-operation 
between Great Britain and France was the basis of British policy. 

As to the Mediterranean, Signor Mussolini expressed satisfaction 
with the terms of the Anglo-Italian Agreement, and repeated emphatically 
that it was Italy’s intention to stand loyally by her obligations under it. 
They agreed to proceed at once to discuss the adjustment of the boundaries 
between Italian East Africa and the Sudan and British adjacent territories. 
He continued : 

“We made no concealment of our regret that Italy’s relations 
with France should recently have deteriorated. It was clear to us 
from subsequent discussion that the great barrier between France and 
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Italy was the Spanish question, and that until the civil war was over 
no negotiations between the two countries were likely to be productive. 
At the same time Signor Mussolini emphasized that when the Spanish 
conflict was over Italy would have nothing to ask from Spain, and in 
further discussion with the Foreign Minister on this point Count Ciano 
spontaneously reaffirmed the assurance already given to his Majesty’s 
Government that Italy had no territorial ambitions as regards any portion 
of Spanish territory. 

Signor Mussolini did not hesitate to express the view that belligerent 
rights should immediately be granted to General Franco, but he reiterated 
his willingness to stand by the British plan which had been adopted 
by the Non-Intervention Committee.” 

_ The next question dealt with was Czecho-Slovakia, as to which the 
Duce’s attitude was that he was prepared to accept the idea of a guarantee 
of its frontiers against unprovoked aggression, but thought three questions 
should be settled first—the internal constitution of Czecho-Slovakia, 
the establishment of her neutrality, and the delimitation of the frontiers 
on the ground. 

The other points discussed concerned the Jewish problem and 
disarmament. As to the first, Signor Mussolini felt the matter was 
an international one, which must be treated on broad lines, and as to 
the second, he favoured an approach to the question by way of qualitative 
limitation in the first instance, when conditions were more favourable 
for its discussion. 





DISTRIBUTION OF UKRAINIAN POPULATION: Errata. 


IN the linguistic table of Ukrainian (or Ruthenian) Populations accom- 
panying the article on ‘“ The Ukrainian Problem ’’ in the Bulletin of 
January 14, 1939, the unofficial estimate given in the table should have 
been 500,000 to 600,000, and not 5 to 6 million, as was shown by a printing 
error. 

It was also stated that as regards Rumania there was no official 
estimate of the proportion of the population of Ukrainian origin. Actually, 
however, the Statistical Yearbook for Rumania for 1935-30 gives a table 


| of the ethnological distribution of the population, and shows the Ukrain- 
; las as 3-2 per cent. of the total. By the 1930 census the population 


of Rumania was 18,053,000, so that the official estimate of the number 
ot Ukrainians is between 577,000 and 578,000. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

Jan. 24.—Mr. Bruce, speaking in Sydney, urged Australia to recog- 
nize three main facts: first, every country was entitled to determine for 
itself its form of government, and democratic and totalitarian States 
had to live side by side in the world ; secondly, inexcusable as some of 
Germany’s actions were, other nations, by their failure within and without 
the League to carry out their undertakings or remedy the Versailles 
injustices, could not hold themselves morally blameless ; and third, the 
rulers of totalitarian States, like those of democracies, aimed at bringing 
prosperity to their people. 

No longer could Australia regard herseif as immune from events in 
Europe and the Pacific. Decisions as vital as Munich lay ahead, and it 
was imperative that Australians should face the momentous issues as a 
united nation. 

Jan. 25.—The Prime Minister, after a meeting of the Defence Council 
addressed by Mr. Bruce, stated that Australia must realize that European 
events which might precipitate a world conflict with tragic suddenness 
would vitally affect her, and she would almost certainly be involved. 

He appealed for volunteers for the Militia, and said he was con- 
vinced Mr. Chamberlain’s confidence that the free people would show 
the world what they were prepared to do in defence of their liberties would 
also be felt in Australia. 

Jan. 30.—The Federal Minister for External Affairs, speaking in 
Sydney, asked for the co-operation of every section of the community 
for defence, saying that “‘a policy is being hatched abroad which may 
shake Australia to her foundations. Whatever comes we will meet it as 
a united Empire.” 

Feb. 6.—The Federal Cabinet decided to set in motion machinery 
to make Australia a storehouse to feed her own people and to help feed 
those of Great Britain in the event of war. 

This was part of an Empire-wide plan to maintain food supplies 
in an emergency. 


Belgium 

Jan. 25.—Mr. Hudson addressed the British Chamber of Commerce 
in Belgium and said that the chief hope of expanding British exports to 
Belgium must depend on the recovery of world trade in general, and in 
particular on an increase in Belgium’s own trade. In Britain they had 
no desire to pursue a dog-in-the-manger policy. 

Both countries, highly industrialized, were faced with very difficult 
problems, but history had shown that there were in democracy powers 
of resilience, adaptation, and determination which defeated the most 
redoubtable situations. 

Jan. 31.—The Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the recon- 
structed Cabinet by 123 votes to 20, with 27 abstentions. 

Feb. 2.—The Prime Minister was assaulted by a crowd of ex-Service 
men, who demanded his resignation owing to the action of the Govern- 
ment in appointing Dr. Maertens a member of the newly-formed Royal 
Flemish Academy. (Dr. Maertens had been a member of the Council 
of Flanders, which co-operated with the Germans during the War. He 
had been condemned to death as a traitor, but was amnestied in 1937.) 
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The Premier made the appointment a question of confidence in the 
Chamber, and secured a vote by 88 votes to 82, with 7 abstentions. 


Canada 


Jan. 24.—The Minister of Defence gave notice of the decision to 
establish a Defence Purchasing Board, and of the Government’s intention 
to seek authority to borrow for the defence programme. 

Jan. 26.—The Defence Votes were published, and showed a total of 
$29,775,505 for the Air Force, $8} million for the Navy, and $20,750,000 
for the Army. Ejighty-three new aeroplanes were to be acquired. 

Jan. 27.—The Government ordered an investigation into allegations 
that German officials in the country were conducting Nazi propaganda. 
(The Deutsche Zeitung fur Canada had been publishing articles attacking 
British policy and conduct in Palestine.) 

Feb. 2.—Replying to questions in Parliament as to whether there 
was co-operation between the Government and the U.S. Government 
on the question of defence the Prime Minister said there were no com- 
mitments of any kind, but he had no doubt that there had been an 
exchange of information between the authorities on matters of common 
concern, which would be most desirable. 


China 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 30.—The 5th session of the central executive committee of the 
Kuomintang ended at Chungking, after issuing a manifesto rejecting the 
request of the Communist Party for permission to join the Kuomintang. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 24.—The United Council of the Peking Provisional and the 
Nanking Reformed Governments concluded a meeting in Peking after 
adopting resolutions calling for study of the supply and distribution of 
cotton, coal, and cereals, and providing for the establishment of repre- 
sentatives in Japan and Manchukuo. 

It also called for unification of the laws and tax systems of North 
and Central China, and the study of the question of establishing a fixed 
currency system in Central China. 

It issued a statement upholding Prince Konoe’s peace terms, de- 
nouncing Chiang Kai-shek’s supporters as public enemies, and describing 
as not dependable the support being given to the Chiang régime by 
certain foreign countries. 

Of the 26 persons attending the meeting only 6 represented the two 
Governments, the rest being Japanese. 

Jan, 25.—An agreement was concluded at Chungking between the 
ne and Imperial Airways for an air service to Europe via 
3urma., 

Jan. 27.—The Japanese in Peking were understood to have been 
doing their utmost to induce Wu Pei-fu to become head of the “‘ National 
Pacification Commission,”’ but without success. 

Jan. 31.—Wu Pei-fu told a gathering of foreign journalists in Peking 
that he had been asked by a Sino-Japanese friend to emerge as head of 
a peace movement, and added, “‘ To succeed I must have the power and 
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ability to enforce peace. I hear that Japanese headquarters here may 
be willing to return power in China to the Chinese. If I come out no 
doubt the peace movement will be satisfactory to me.”’ 

Feb. 1.—Reports were current in Peking that Wu Pei-fu had de- 
manded an army of 400,000 men as a condition of leading a peace move- 
ment, together with the withdrawal of the Japanese Army from at least 
some parts of China, to ensure that he would be in command of the 
situation. 


Sino-Japanese War 


PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


Feb. 6.—Chinese aircraft raided the Japanese aerodrome at Yunchen, 
Shansi, and claimed to have destroyed 40 machines and burnt the hangars 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


Feb. 4.—Wanhsien was raided and 1,000 casualties reported, and 
at Kweiyang raiders set fire to many buildings. 


South China. 


Feb. 6.—Raids on Ishan, Linhsien and other towns in Kwangsi 
and Kwantung were reported to have caused thousands of casualties 
and much destruction of property. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


Jan. 31.—An Imperial Airways liner was fired on near Weichow 
Island, off Pakhoi, by Japanese warships. Japanese statement / 
maintenance of garrisons in China. (See Japan.) 

The British steamer St. Vincent de Paul was stopped near Haichow 
by a Chinese Customs vessel and 2 Japanese destroyers, and forced to 
go to Tsingtao, together with 2 Norwegian steamers. 

H.M.S. Birmingham secured her release and escorted her to near 
Shanghai. 

Feb. 1.—The Japanese naval spokesman in Shanghai denied that 
the Japanese Navy took any “ direct part’ in the detention, but ad- 
mitted that the Navy might have been indirectly involved by the 
destroyers being on patrol duty at the time. 

The export and currency restrictions in force at Tsingtao were ex- 
tended to Chefoo and Wei-hai-wei. No export permits were issued 
unless the bills of exchange were passed through the Yokohama Specie 
Bank. Foreign business was stated to have almost ceased. 

Feb. 2.—The Japanese warned all foreigners to leave Kuling within 
a week, 


Czecho-Slovakia 


Jan. 27.—The French Military Mission left Prague, after being 
established there for nearly 20 years. 

Signature of loan and other agreements in London. (See (real 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

It was announced that an agreement had been reached with the 
German Government allowing German troops to travel through Czecho- 
Slovakia from one part of the Reich to another without previous notice. 
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The Cabinet decided to increase the strength of the Army, and reduce 
the staff of officers by 50 per cent. 

Jan. 29.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Brno, said ‘“‘ We will not 
concern ourselves with, and we will not believe in, collective security. 
We must and shall believe in ourselves, in our national life, our work, and 
our common progress. Therein only lies our future.” 

They did not wish to conclude treaties with certain parties against 
other parties, but wished to live in peace and quietness, especially, of 
course, With their neighbours. 

He added that a policy of friendship with Germany was necessary, 
and this friendship should be shown also to the Germans in their country 
because the Reich would treat its Czech minority according to the treat- 
ment the Germans received in Czecho-Slovakia. 

Feb. 1.—Publication of financial agreement with Great Britain and 
France. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 2.—It was announced that the necessary credits for the work of 
constructing the Oder-Danube canal had been granted. The Czech 
share of the cost was estimated at the equivalent of £16 million, and the 
German share at £11 million. 

The Government issued two laws affecting Jews. One ordered an 
investigation into the citizenship of all persons who had acquired it after 
November 1, 1918, or who, on January I, 1938, lived in territory since 
ceded to Germany, Poland, and Hungary. 

rhe second laid down that emigrants from Germany living in Czecho- 
Slovakia might be granted permits to remain, valid for from I to 6 
months, but that after that time they must leave. 

Feb. 4.—It was stated in Prague that between 40 and 50 thousand 
refugees were expected to leave the country, including 20,000 Jews, 
13,000 Germans, and 5,000 refugees from Austria. 


Denmark 


Jan. 26.—Eight of the 14 persons arrested on November 22 were 
found guilty of espionage. The leader, a German, formerly correspondent 
in Copenhagen of the Berlin Borsen Zeitung, was sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment, followed by expulsion. 


Egypt 

Feb. 3.—The representatives of Egypt, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia 
intimated to Ragheb Bey Nashashibi that it would be preferable if the 
Palestine Defence Party abandoned the idea of sending a separate 
delegation, and suggested that he and one supporter should form part 
of a “ united front ’’ Arab Delegation. 

Ragheb Bey refused, as, following the unacceptable proposal of 
the Mufti, the Party had nominated 3 members of a separate delegation. 

Feb. 6.—The Prime Minister read to an assemblage of the Defence 
Minister and the Under-Secretary, the Chief of Staff, and senior field 
officers an order from the King forbidding any infringement of the 
regulations. If officers had any grievances they should address them- 
selves to the Minister of Defence, who enjoyed the full confidence of 
his Majesty. (There had been signs of discontent over proposed 
reductions of pay.) 
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France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 28.—The Cabinet approved 2 decrees submitted by the Finance 
Minister, one providing for a reduction of expenditure on road improve. 
ments by 200 million francs, and the other for a saving of 500 millions 
by forbidding increases of salary to employees of local bodies. 

The Prime Minister received a letter from the leaders of the 3 most 
important ex-Service organizations calling upon the Government, by 
industrial and economic mobilization, to make possible the maximum 
output of armaments, and to impose a strict moral and technical dis- 
cipline in industry. 

Also, to take all steps for passive defence such as evacuation plans, 
air-raid shelters, etc., and to issue regulations for the status of foreigners 
in time of mobilization. 

M. Reynaud broadcast a statement in which he claimed that the franc 
had become ‘a currency of refuge.”” He also cited as proof of the 
improved position the facts that the Treasury could meet current ex- 
penses, gold had been flowing into the country (enough to buy 5,000 
military aeroplanes), the tax revenue was increasing, production was 
rising, and unemployment dropping. 

France had now begun to borrow at 4 per cent. Exchange control, 
he added, was impossible for a country which had so much of its capital 
abroad—unlike the Germany of the inflation, which had been in possession 
of other people’s money. 

Jan. 31.—The Chamber prolonged for an unspecified period the law 
of March 17, 1936, providing for a 2-year conscription, and passed a Bill 
authorizing the Government to recall reservists at any time. 

Feb. 1.—The Air Minister told the Air Committee of the Chamber 


that production of machines had risen from 73 a month in December to 
100, and by the end of April would be 200. 

He announced that a contract for a further 100 fighter machines 
had been placed in the U.S.A., making 200 in all, and that 50 had been 
ordered from a Dutch firm. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 24.—The Spanish Republican Foreign Minister left Paris for 
Barcelona after seeing M. Bonnet and asking France to undertake to 
harbour 150,000 refugees from Catalonia. M. Bonnet was understood 
to have stated that this was not possible, but to have suggested the 
creation of a neutral zone in Spanish territory near the frontier where they 
could be housed and fed. The French Government, he said, would assist 
in providing food, from humanitarian motives, but could not allow the 
refugees to enter France. 

Jan. 26.—The Chamber debate on foreign affairs ended with a vote 
in favour of the Government by 360 votes to 234 on a motion rejecting 
a Socialist addition to the order of the day. The House then voted 
the order of the day, approving the declarations of the Government 
unanimously. 

M. Daladier, in a short, emphatic speech, said the integrity of the 
Empire and of its communications was a vital necessity for France, and 
declared, ‘‘ It is a question of giving a categorical ‘ No!’ to the claims 
of certain neighbouring countries.” 


IIo 
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‘T have only one preoccupation,” he said, ‘‘ —the gravity of events. 
| am ready to take up the idea (put forward by M. Blum) of an inter- 
national conference. Events are hurrying on top of each other. Every- 
where there is intense diplomatic activity—tremendous arms-making.”’ 

Any policy of withdrawal for France would be disastrous, but there 
was no need to add that France wished to live at peace with her neigh- 
bours. ‘“‘ France turns especially,’’ he went on, “ towards the great 
Anglo-Saxon communities who have given us their word to be at our 
side. There is Great Britain, whose friendship towards us is precious, 
and there is the United States, whose President has addressed to us 
words which have touched our hearts.”’ 

M. Bonnet declared that France would not change her policy of 
non-intervention in Spain, and went on to say that the corner-stone of 
her policy was friendship with Britain. The conciliation of Munich 
had averted a terrible adventure for France and the rest of Europe, and 
the first victim would have been the Czecho-Slovak nation. 

France refused to deliver arms to Spain because nobody wanted to 
run the obvious risks of such a policy. She had her own interests to 
defend, and could not tolerate that any foreign State should attack the 
integrity of Spain and, indirectly, the security of France. 

The Burgos authorities, he declared, had given assurances that they 
would not agree to political or economic hegemony by any State. Further, 
Lord Halifax had confirmed to him that the British Government attached 
capital importance to Signor Mussolini’s undertaking to withdraw the 
Italian contingents and war material, and that Britain could not agree 
to any attack whatsoever on the independence of Spain. 

M. Bonnet dealt at some length with their relations with Italy and 
pointed out that between 1936 and 1938 the Italian Government had 
not at any moment called in question the Agreement of January, 1935. 

After a reference to what they had done to help Spanish refugees, 
of whom they had received 11,000, he declared that their relations with 
Soviet Russia and Poland had been ‘“ marked by close and constant 
contacts ’’ and went on, “‘ France has maintained her traditional friend- 
ship with Poland. The engagements undertaken by France with Soviet 
Russia and Poland remain in force.”’ 

Jan. 27.—Statement re purchase by the Government of aircraft in 
America. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

Eight thousand refugees from Barcelona were stated to be massed 
near Le Perthus, of whom 2,000 were to be allowed to enter France 
daily and given shelter at Perpignan and Boulou. 

The Spanish Ambassador told M. Bonnet that the Spanish Repub- 
lican Government saw difficulties in the establishment of a refugee zone 
on the Spanish side, and the Burgos authorities also intimated to the 
French Government that they disapproved of a refugee zone inside 
Spain. 

Agreement concluded in London for financial assistance to Czecho- 
Slovakia. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

Jan. 28.—The Japanese Ambassadors to Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, and Poland and the Minister to Switzerland met in Paris 
to consult. 

_ Jan. 30.—The Quai d’Orsay issued a statement that “ contrary to 
information given by a foreign newspaper, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
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did not on Saturday (Jan. 28) make any declaration to the press on 
problems of foreign policy.” 

The authorities on the frontier decided, owing to the large influx 
of armed men, to turn back all able-bodied men who under the Spanish 
conscription law would be considered as military deserters. Several 
thousand already in France were sent back, disarmed. 

The Cerbére railway tunnel was cleared of several thousand people 
who had taken refuge there, but foreign volunteers of the International 
Brigade were allowed to remain in France. (See also Spain. External 
Affairs.) 

Jan. 31.—The Ministers of the Interior and of Public Health arrived 
at Perpignan to superintend the refugee arrangements. The British 
Minister in Barcelona (who had gone to Marseilles when the city fell) 
also arrived and met the Spanish Republican Foreign Minister. 

It was stated that since January 28, 18,000 refugees had been sent 
into the interior of France, and that about 60,000 were still in the Depart- 
ment of the Pyrénées Orientales. 

Feb. 1.—The authorities decided to refuse entry to all able-bodied 
men, and Gardes Mobiles rounded up some 5,000 who had reached 
various concentration centres and sent them back to Spain. 

At Bourg Madame about 2,500 women and children were being 
allowed in each day from Puigcerda. 

Feb. 2.—The Government decided to appoint an official “ observer ”’ 
to the Burgos Government, and nominated M. Bérard, who left for 
Spain at once. 

Feb. 4.—The number of refugees who had entered France so fai 
was estimated at 70,000. 

Many leading Spanish Republican politicians arrived at Perpignan, 
representing all parties of the Popular Front. Several Anarchists were 
arrested in the town for alleged crimes committed in Barcelona. 

Feb. 5.—The authorities at Perpignan were informed by Genera! 
Franco that he had withdrawn the Italian legionaries from the frontier 
sector, to allay French anxiety. 

Senor Azana, Sefor Companys, and Senor Aguirre entered France 
and proceeded to the interior. 

A conference was held between the local authorities on the frontier 
and the commanders of the Spanish Republican Army at which it was 
decided that the greater part of the Army should ¢ross the frontier the 
next day for internment at Port Bou and Argelés. 

Those who wished to join General Franco would be allowed to 
go back via Hendaye. 

Six squadrons of Republican aircraft arrived at Bordeaux, 
Carcassonne, and Toulouse. 

President Lebrun told the press in Paris that ‘‘ substituted for the 
old principles of internal and international law are the laws of a new 
dynamism having their source, it is said, in the ‘ natural aspirations 
of peoples,’ in the ‘inevitable evolutions of history.’ Let us cal! 
= by their real names. It is the rule of force substituted for that 
of law.” 

Feb. 6.—Dr. Negrin arrived in French territory, but later left for 
the Catalan front. It was estimated that the Republican troops seeking 
entry into France numbered 150,000. More Republican aircraft landed 
at French aerodromes. 
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The local authorities lifted all restrictions and opened the frontier, 
and some 3,000 persons were reported to be passing through Le Perthus 
each hour throughout the day. All soldiers, police, etc., were disarmed 
and sent to a concentration camp. 

A meeting was held near Le Perthus between Senior del Vayo and 
the British Minister to Republican Spain and the French Ambassador. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve Anglo-French collaboration. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 

Jan. 25.—Herr Hitler gave an address on National-Socialism and its 
programme to an assemblage of some 250 Admirals and Generals, in 
which he was reported to have made it clear that fresh tasks lay before 
them in the coming year. 

Jan. 28.—General von Epp, addressing the Nazi Party Committee 
for Economic Policy at Munich, said the need for providing settlements 
for their surplus population was no longer one of the chief arguments used 
to justify the demand for the return of their colonies. The question was 
one of space, and the annexation of Austria and the Sudetenland had 
not alleviated it, because there existed in those territories the same 
cramped conditions as in the old Reich. Their territory was too small 
to feed the population and allow of the necessary expansion of industrial 
energles. ; 

‘‘ We have a suitable group of people,”’ he went on, “‘ to tackle colonial 
questions, and we are not particularly anxious to settle in the colonies 

. but we want to exploit the natural resources and products with the 
aid of the inhabitants, who are suited to the climate.” 

Feb. 3.—Herr Hitler issued a decree reorganizing the Air Force in 
three air fleets, east, west, and north. It was officially explained that 
it was a further decisive step in the building up of the Force produced 
by the utmost concentration of its energies, and aimed at “ the 
strengthening of the state of preparedness and of the striking force in 
the Air Force and its further growth in personnel and material.” 

Feb. 4.—Herr Hitler dismissed 3 more Directors of the Reichsbank 
and replaced them with 2 officials of the Ministry of Economics and an 
oficial of the Bank. 

Herr Biirckel, speaking in Vienna, said that the actual reason 
for the bad standard of life in Germany was not the fault of the 
Nazi Government; it was the hostility of the democratic States, 
who were threatening Germany with war. ‘‘ That is why,” he said, 
“we are forced to produce guns instead of butter. The democratic 
States are ruled only for the advantage of the Jews, and we must be 
prepared’ to meet their aggression.” 

A report to the Fiihrer on the progress of the Ostmark since the 
Anschluss was issued. It stated that the former dependence of Austria 
on foreign capital had paralysed its finances, imperilled its currency, 
bankrupted industries, raised the cost of living, and increased unemploy- 
ment. 

Energetic measures had been taken to get industry re-started and 
mines, etc., re-opened, and industries had been rationalized. Since the 
Anschluss marriages had increased 200 per cent. 
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Feb. 6.—Orders were issued for the closing down of the Catholic 
Young Men’s Association. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 24.—The German and Polish authorities agreed to suspend the 
order for the expulsion of Jews from either side of the frontier, and also 
agreed to examine further the case of the 10,000 Jews stranded on the 
frontier ever since the end of October. 

The Government signed an agreement with the Italian Government 
for bringing 37,000 Italian farm workers to Germany. 

Jan. 25.—Herr von Ribbentrop in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 

Signor Farinacci arrived in Berlin and was received by Herr Hitler. 
In a speech to a mass meeting, also addressed by Herr Streicher, the 
Fascist leader said Germany and Italy were united in deep friendship by 
common enemies. In Italy they could not understand the attitude of 
the Roman Catholic Church ; it had a long tradition of bitter struggle 
against the Jew and Jewry : why had it changed ? 

Jews had succeeded in suborning high prelates in France and else- 
where, and to-day the Churches everywhere stood with the democracies. 
Italy and Germany would fight side by side against democracy, free- 
masonry, and Communism, ever preaching a new way of life. 

The official News Agency announced an exchange of Notes with the 
U.S. Government ve Austrian foreign debts. On January 3 the Govern- 
ment had informed the U.S.A. that, while not recognizing the debts, they 
were ready to negotiate on the indemnification of American holders, 
provided the U.S.A. agreed to a reduction of interest rates. 

The U.S. Government had replied on January 20 refusing to accept 
the thesis of non-responsibility, but agreeing to negotiations on the inter- 
Governmental debts. As to the Federal, provincial, and municipal debts 
owned privately it recommended that the Reich Government should 
negotiate directly with the creditors. 

The News Agency published particulars of a cultural agreement 
signed with the Burgos administration, providing for co-operation in 
education, radio work, films, etc., and for the building of a German House 
in Spain and a Spanish House in Germany. Neither country would 
tolerate the publication of work by political émigrés from the other. 

Jan. 27.—The Vélkischer Beobachter, in an estimate of the military 
forces of Europe, stated that Great Britain had 6,000 aeroplanes, and a 
war strength of 2 million men, with 600 tanks. France had about 5,000 
aeroplanes, a war strength of 4,600,000 men, exclusive of 14 million 
coloured troops, and 4,500 tanks. The Soviet Air Force had 9,000 
machines, and war strength of 11 million men and over 6,000 tanks. 

Official statement re Herr von Ribbentrop’s conversations in Warsaw. 
(See Poland.) . 

Signor Farinacci addressed a meeting held by Herr Streicher in 
Munich, and supported Germany’s colonial claims. He then declared 
that Italy’s claims included Tunisia, Jibuti, Corsica, and Nice. _ 

Italy, he said, could never consent to “‘ this geographically adjacent 
land (Tunisia) being in the possession of a country which threatens the 
south of the Italian peninsula.” 

Jibuti in French hands was for Italy what Hamburg in foreign hands 
would be for Germany, while Corsica belonged to Italy “ by virtue of 
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language, race, and geography.”’ Nice had for centuries put herself under 
the protection of the House of Savoy. 

Herr Hitler telegraphed to General Franco congratulating him on 
the ‘‘ liberation of Barcelona,’’ and saying he hoped his brilliant victory 
would soon bring peace to the Spanish people, and “ therewith the 
beginning of a new and happier era to the Spanish nation.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to M. Daladier’s speech the previous 
evening, said that “‘ if France thinks she can confine herself to a purely 
negative attitude towards Italy the effects of any talk of French-German 
friendship must be extremely restricted. Italy is the friend of Germany, 
and we Germans are convinced that the Italian Government have just 
grievances and desires to place before France, which cannot be weakened 
by demonstrations.” 

Jan. 28.—Field-Marshal Goring received a delegation of Brazilian 
Air Force officers which had been invited to Germany. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt described the appeal of the 18 English 
scientists and leaders in literature, etc., as ‘‘ an imputation that cannot 
be swallowed,” and the National Zeitung suggested that the signatories 
would do better to devote themselves to maintaining the civilization of 
their own country than to propagating the erroneous view that civilization 
was menaced from the German side. 

General von Epp’s statement: ve the question of colonies. (See 
Internal Affairs.) 

Jan. 29.—The press gave much prominence to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech, with favourable comment, but the National Zeitung complained 
that he made a distinction between peace-loving peoples and their 
Governments, and asked whether he meant Russia, France, or the U.S.A. 

Jan. 30.—Herr Hitler’s speech and references to foreign relations. 
See Special Note.) 

Herr Hitler received congratulatory messages from Signor Mussolini, 
Admiral Horthy, Dr. Imredy, and General Franco on the occasion of 
the 6th anniversary of his appointment as Chancellor. 

Jan. 31.—German press comment on the Fiihrer’s speech. (See 
Special Note.) 

Feb. 1.—Several papers described President Roosevelt as a war 
agitator or warmonger, and accused him both of instigating the nations 
to war in order to do business, and of being under the influence of the Jews. 

The Hitler Youth paper Wille und Macht published an article by 
Signor Gayda, who maintained that Italian leadership in the Mediter- 
ranean was important for Germany owing to “‘ the expansion of Germanys’ 
international economic interests and her colonial claims, which will 
be satisfied in one form or another within a reasonable period.” 

Italy, he claimed, had achieved in the Mediterranean her political 
sovereignty, the new rank of a free Power, the intrepidly fought-for 
position of a State which is capable of weathering the storm of the 
united opposition of France and England and their smaller satellites. 

The official News Agency said President Roosevelt’s remarks were 
the most astonishing that had been uttered for a long time by a responsible 
American statesman, and could only be interpreted as ‘‘ an attempt to 
destroy the immense impression made by the Fiihrer’s speech.”’ 

Feb. 2.—Official announcement ve exercise of right to increase 
submarine tonnage, etc., under the Naval Agreement with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 
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The Bérsen Zeitung referred to Mr. Roosevelt as the great democratic 
defender of Bolshevism, and declared that since Soviet Russia had been 
weakened by internal strife he felt that he had become the military 
pioneer of Communism. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that Mr. Roosevelt’s state- 
ments were “in open contradiction to the declared neutrality policy of 
the United States.”’ 

The Osservatore Romano’s article on religious persecution in Germany, 
(See Vatican City.) 

Feb. 3.—Herr Hess, speaking at Dortmund, said they had just 
learnt from the papers that a leading politician on the other side of 
the ocean was said to have removed the frontier of his country to France, 
or even to the Rhine. It was not quite clear whether that frontier 
was imagined to be in front of or behind Germany’s western fortifications, 
but they in Germany knew where that frontier really lay. 

Diplomatisch-politische Information said that in 1937 President 
Roosevelt had relaxed the neutrality provisions through a legal novelty 
which permitted States at war to buy war material for cash. But he 
did not stop there. ‘‘ The atheistical Bolshevists in Spain were supported 
by arms and other material. The recruiting of American citizens for 
the Red armies went on in American cities. According to uncontradicted 
reports the President has now desired in certain circumstances to interfere 
actively in European affairs. He wants to be able to support the so-called 
democratic group of States in case of war and already to provoke them 
into a hostile attitude to the authoritarian Powers.” 

This took place at a moment when the Fiihrer had expressed his 
belief in a long peace, and it could only mean that Roosevelt and his 
Jewish clique overlooked or regarded as undesirable the German-British, 
German-French, and Italian-British declarations. Roosevelt’s attitude 


was “aimed, therefore, at an open warlike intervention in European 
affairs.” 

The National Zeitung pointed out that only after the Senate Com- 
mittee had demanded publication of his secret statement did Mr. 


ce 


Roosevelt issue an “‘ anxious and unconvincing denial,” which altered 
nothing because, even if he did not use the expression, ‘‘ Germany knows 
quite well that his policy is based on intervention in Europe.” 

Feb. 4.—Responsibility of democratic countries for economic 
difficulties, particularly of Austria. (See Internal Affairs.) 

Semi-official comment on Mr. Roosevelt’s statement was to the 
effect that his policy, despite his démentis, was to support the democracies 
in every possible way in the event of war. A spokesman said “ We 
have known for a long time that the Americans would be at England's 
side in the event of war. We know also the value of that help—and 
also its limits. But for a European nation there would be nothing 
more foolish than to let itself be misled through trust in an English- 
French-American combination of doubtful value into omissions which 
hinder honourable and profitable collaboration of the European Powers.’ 

There was only one security in Europe, and that was “ the friendly 
balance between the four great Powers brought about by wide points 
of view and without regard to conceptions which have ruled hitherto.’ 
Unreasonable or adventurous demands had not yet been made, and 
would not be made, either by Italy or Germany. 

“ Justified desires’? would, however, have to be fulfilled, and the 
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fundamental decision by England -and France on the questions raised 
by the Fiihrer’s speech could not be much longer delayed. 

' Jt was emphasized that nothing Mr. Roosevelt had said altered 
the programme which the Fiihrer outlined. 

Feb. 6.—A semi-official comment on Mr. Chamberlain’s statement 
was that it was not entirely new; “similar assurances—if it is 
remembered rightly—were given at the time of the Czecho-Slovak 
crisis’ it was stated. ‘‘ Everything depends on whether Mr. Chamber- 
jain’s words will stiffen France’s attitude. In that case they may lead 
to a further increase of the existing tension, and thus have a pernicious 
erect. 


Gibraltar 
Jan. 27.—Demonstrations by Spanish Republican refugees against 
Burgos Agency led to collisions with the police. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Jan. 24.—Sir John Anderson, addressing a rally of volunteers in 
London, emphasized that their only compulsion to join the service was 
the ‘‘inner compulsion of a sense of public and national duty.’’ The 
surest method of averting war was to be prepared. In the new kind 
of war they might have to face there would be no time for the old methods 
of gathering strength slowly ; sudden invasion by air would test the 
courage and steadiness of the ordinary people. 

Not machinery, but the courage and determination of men and 
vomen would be the final factors. 

Jan. 26.—The A.R.P. Department of the Home Office issued a 

cular stating that the Lord Privy Seal regarded the need for carrying 
hrough the training and organization of volunteers in all A.R.P. services 
‘a matter of first urgency.” 

Jan. 28.—Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham. (See Special 
Note.) 

The appointments were announced of Sir Thomas Inskip as Secretary 
of State for the Dominions, and of Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield 
as Minister for Co-ordination of Defence. Major Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith was appointed Minister of Agriculture ; and Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Earl Winterton became Paymaster-General, and the Earl of Munster 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary for War. 

Feb. 1.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented a Bill in 
Parliament under which the Bank of England’s gold reserve, hitherto 
valued at the statutory price of 85s. an ounce, would be valued weekly 
at the current market price. Any difference between that valuation 
and the amount of Bank of England notes then outstanding would be 
made up by a transfer from the Exchange Account to the Bank, or 
vice versa. 

The current market price was 148s. 6d., and the value of the gold 
reserve at that price was £221 million. 

_ Feb. 2.—Sir John Anderson announced that the country had been 
divided into 10 regions for purposes of the carrying on of government 
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in case of war, while Wales formed an eleventh, and Scotland a twelve 
but divided into 5 areas because of its size. r 

In war each region would be in charge of a commissioner, assisted by 
a deputy and a war staff, which would include representatives of aj] 
Government Departments concerned with civil defence. 

He stated that the Government had to envisage the possibility of a 
region being completely cut off and detached from the centre of adminis- 
tration, and in that case it would be necessary for the regional com- 
missioner to exercise the full authority of the Government. He would 
be granted the necessary powers under the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 26.—The Home Secretary, speaking at Swansea, appealed to 
the country to “‘ pass beyond the controversies that play so prominent 
a part and occupy so much time and attention in the House of Commons,” 
and to begin by emphasizing the complete unity of the nation in its 
determination to be secure in the face of possible danger. 

Two incontrovertible facts stood out from an obscure background 
of fears and guesses—the passionate desire of the peoples of Europe for 
peace, and the invincibility of Great Britain and the Empire. ‘“‘ When | 
say that this great country and this great Empire can never be defeated,” 
he declared, “‘ I am stating a fact.” 

Were those big crowds in Rome, he asked, waiting in the streets for 
hours to see the British Prime Minister, brought there by idle curiosit, 
or Fascist coercion? No, it was not cunning or coercion or curiosity 
that started the cheers that greeted him ; it was the deep-seated desire 
of the people for peace that was finding expression. 

Economic strength was one of the greatest lines of defence, and their 
economic system had stood the strains of the crisis of recent years better 
than any other system in the world. 

Sir Samuel went on to “ flatly contradict ’’ any assertion that the 
days of the Fleet were over. Aviation had created new problems for 
the Navy, as it had for the Army and for civil life, but in recent years the 
Admiralty had been adapting its strategy and tactics to the new con- 
ditions, and “‘ the proper use of air force by the Navy itself will extend 
rather than diminish British sea power,” he declared. 

Referring to the effects of modern air warfare, which some people 
thought would be a knock-out blow, he said he did not believe that in 
any European war any country could afford to send more than a part 
of its air force on raiding expeditions. And it was not to be supposed 
than an enemy air force would be left free to attack England’s shores. 

They had the most modern and effective types of anti-aircraft gun 
in the world, and, in fact, he did not accept ‘‘ these exaggerated statements 
of the overpowering effect of air attack,” while any attempt to destroy 
their will to resist would increase a hundred-fold their cetermination to 
vanquish the aggressor. 

He also rebuked the ‘‘ panic-mongers ”’ of Europe, who were creating 
a fatal feeling of the inevitability of war, and said “ there is no sucli 
inevitability.” He went on to declare that the Italians who had cheered 
him in Rome had called Mr. Chamberlain ‘‘ the life-buoy of Europe, 
and he poured scorn on the “ preposterous charge ”’ of the Opposition that 
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the Premier was either a guileless old man, always taken in by the cunning 
dictators, or a Fascist in disguise, ready to sacrifice British interests for 
Fascist favours. No one in Europe believed those charges. 

Jan. 27.—A statement was issued over the names of 18 men promi- 
nent in education, science, art, medicine, sport, and other departments 
of cultural life appealing to all men of goodwill abroad to “ co-operate 
in preventing the supreme catastrophe and in breaking down the artificial 
barriers of hatred by which we are in danger of being divided.” 

“We recognize,” it continued, “ that no civilization, if it is to survive, 
can be static, but no nation will find a lasting solution of its problems 
save in a spirit of co-operation with others.” 

It concluded : “‘ We appeal above all to leaders and people in the 
great German Reich at this moment of power and influence in their 
history. We appeal to them to use those great gifts by which they have 
for centuries enriched our common heritage in all fields of human know- 
ledge and activity, and to join with us in a supreme effort to lay the spectre 
of war and enmity between nations and, in a spirit of free and willing 
co-operation, by which alone can their needs and ours be satisfied, to 
build with us a better future... ”’ 

The signatories included Mr. Montagu Norman, Lord Derby, Lord 
Willingdon, Lord Dawson, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Lord Eustace Percy, Sir 
Arthur Eddington, and the Poet Laureate. The appeal was broadcast 
in German during the evening. 

An agreement was concluded between the British, French, and 
Czecho-Slovak Governments by which France and Great Britain joined 
in putting at the disposal of the Prague Government {16 million, of which 
{8 million was a gift outright, and the balance a loan. Out of the 
proceeds of the Guaranteed Loan of £8 million the sum of £6 million 
would be used to fund part of the {10 million already advanced to Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the balance of that advance would be granted as a gift. 

The £8 million to be raised by the Loan would be used for the relief 
and settlement of refugees, with no discrimination on religious, political, 
or racial grounds. 

Jan. 31.—In a statement in Parliament regarding his Rome visit 
Mr. Chamberlain said that one of the subjects discussed was the adjustment 
of boundaries between Italian East Africa and the adjacent British 
territories. ‘“‘ We agreed,” he said, “ to proceed forthwith to the mutual 
discussion of the adjustment of boundaries ...as provided for in the 
protocol to the Anglo-Italian Agreement. So far as the Sudan is con- 
cerned the Egyptian Government will naturally participate in the forth- 
coming negotiations.” 

During a debate on foreign affairs in Parliament Mr. 
Chamberlain, dealing with Spain, said “Intervention in Spain had 
taken place before the setting up of the Non-Intervention Committee, 
and I think perhaps that is a fact which is sometimes forgotten by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite me when they are speaking of events which have 
happened or are happening in Spain. Intervention had taken place. 
We regret that that intervention should have taken place, and we have 
done our best, not only to prevent more intervention taking place, but 
to try, if possible, to get those foreign troops who had entered Spain 


| withdrawn. We made it clear from the beginning that our fear was 
| that if the policy of intervention were continued and increased, sooner 
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or later it was bound to lead to an extension of the conflict, and it has 
been our aim to prevent that extension. I am satisfied that if our 
policy was right, as I believe it to have been right, all along, now is 
certainly not the moment to change it.”’ 

If intervention on the side of the Spanish Government were to 
take place it would have to be on a very considerable scale if it were 
to alter the state of affairs. He considered most emphatically that 
if they abandoned the policy of non-intervention, and if intervention 
on any considerable scale took place in favour of the Spanish Government 
that would mean that the Spanish situation would be a menace to Europe. 

He repeated that in his view “a reversal of the policy of non- 
intervention must inevitably lead to the extension of the conflict in 
Europe.” 

The Government had been accused of showing partiality by both 
sides. General Franco’s supporters were highly indignant because they 
refused to grant him belligerent rights, and Signor Mussolini thought 
it was absurd to call a man in possession of three-quarters of the Spanish 
territory a rebel. 

The reason for not granting belligerent rights was not on that ground: 
it was because “‘ this was not a civil war merely, but the matter was 
complicated by that intervention of foreign Powers on one side or the 
other.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain then turned to the question of foreign relations 
in general, and declared that it was not true that the policy of appease- 
ment had failed ; on the contrary, he maintained that it was steadily 
succeeding. 

The visit to Rome had strengthened the feeling of friendship between 
England and Italy and at the same time had not weakened their relations 
with France. ‘‘ Our relations with France,’ he declared, “‘ are perhaps 
closer and more intimate than they have ever been in our recollection, 
and, more than that, they are solidly based on a mutual confidence 
which multiplies many times over.” 

He concluded by a short reference to Herr Hitler’s speech, which 
he had not yet examined thoroughly, but as to which he said, “I can 
say this, that I very definitely got the impression that it was not the 
speech of a man who was preparing to throw Europe into another crisis. 
It seemed to me that there were many passages in the speech which 
indicated the necessity of peace for Germany as well as for other countries. 
We all of us have our domestic problems, our économic and financial 
problems, and our problems of employment, and none of us would be 
unsympathetic to the idea that the statesmen of the various countries 
should devote themselves for a time to the improvement of the conditions 
of their own people.” 

He still believed that there were no questions which could not be 
settled by conversations round the table. But those who sat round 
it must want a peaceable solution. ‘‘ We want to see,”’ he said, “ not 
only words which indicate a desire for peace ; before we can enter upon 
the final settlement we shall want to see some concrete evidence in 
a willingness, let us say, to enter into arrangements for, if not disarma- 
ment, at any rate limitation of armaments. If that time comes . . 

I know that this country will not be unsympathetic, and we shall be 
ready to make our contribution to the general appeasement of Europe. 

Mr. R. A. Butler gave the House an account of the work being done 
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by the International Commission ‘on both sides of the Franco-Spanish 
frontier in feeding and looking after refugees, and then stated that the 
League Commission for the withdrawal of volunteers had evacuated 
4,040 men out of 12,673 by the middle of January from Government 
Spain, by virtue of the Spanish Government’s withdrawal plans. 

Feb. 1.—The text of the agreements between the British, French, 
and Czecho-Slovak Governments was published as a White Paper, 
Cmd. 5933- 

Feb. 2.—An official statement was issued, announcing the decision 
of the German Government to avail themselves of certain rights under 
the Naval Agreements of June 18, 1935, and July, 7, 1937. Friendly 
discussions had been held in Berlin on December 30, and on January 18 
the German Government handed the British Government a written state- 
ment of their intentions. Germany was progressively to increase her 
submarine tonnage up to parity with that of the members of the British 
Commonwealth, beginning in 1939 and continuing until the Treaty limit 
was reached. 

Furthermore, she would arm the two 10,000 ton cruisers, ‘‘ K ’’ and 
“7.” under construction, in such a manner as to change them from 
vessels of sub-category (b) to sub-category (a). In so doing Germany 
exercised a right to which she was entitled by treaty. 

The statement was issued simultaneously in London and Berlin. 

Feb. 3.—The Colonial Office announced that the Government had 
accepted an offer by the U.S. Government to send an expert Commission 
to investigate the possibilities of refugee settlement in British Guiana, 
and that 2 additional British members had been appointed, with the 
agreement of the U.S. authorities. 

Lord Halifax, speaking at Hull, said that Herr Hitler had 
declared in his speech that the German nation must live—that is, 
he said they must export or die. No doubt this was true of Germany ; 
it was certainly true of the United Kingdom, but what was quite untrue 
was his statement that the war was waged to exclude Germany from 
world trade. He went on: 

‘Germany was England’s best foreign customer before the war. 
Her trade had flourished when ours had flourished; it had declined 
when ours declined. No two countries were more closely bound together 
by commercial and financial partnership. 

‘Why should we, then or now, wish to exclude Germany from world 
trade? We have never believed in England that competition is exclusive. 
We believe that in days of development and prosperity and peace it 
promotes trade all round. 

‘“ But what destroys trade is partly the waste of effort, expressed 
in both capital and labour, on unproductive purposes such as armaments, 
and, above all, lack of confidence and the fear of war. 

‘Herr Hitler has predicted a long period of peace. No one hopes 
more devoutly than I do that this prediction will be fulfilled. 

‘It is not my business to discuss the extent to which the difficulties 
of Germany, or of any other country, might be reduced by action that 
it is within the power of a single country to take. But I know that 
so long as the world remains an armed camp the present difficulties 
will in greater or less degree persist for all.” 

After referring with satisfaction to the agreement just concluded 
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between British and German coal interests—a helpful sign for the future 
—he emphasized that “ The needs of the world give sufficient scope 
for the industries of both countries, and the prospects for each lie, not 
in attempting to cut the other out, but in working to enlarge the volume 
of trade in which both share.” 

After referring to the great progress made in rearmament—though 
it would be dangerous to pretend that their defensive schemes were 
complete—he maintained that, even if all their efforts for peace were 
to fail and the country found itself obliged to face war, ‘‘ I should have 
no sort of doubt,’”’ he said, “‘ that we had been 100 per cent. right to 
make the efforts we have made, and are making, to show Europe the 
more excellent way. 

“For in such an event the whole British people, irrespective of 
party and everything else, would be united as one man; their honest 
desire for peace would have been shown beyond any possibility of doubt ; 
they themselves would have an invincible spiritual conviction of right ; 
and the effect on the moral opinion of the world, with all that that would 
mean, would be incalculable.” 

Feb. 4.—The Air Ministry announced that the order placed in 
America for Lockheed reconnaissance (Hudson) aircraft had been increased 
from 200 to 250, and that for the North American trainer (Harvard) 
from 200 to 400. 

Feb. 6.—Replying to a question in Parliament ve the declaration 
by the French Foreign Minister as to the mutual commitments of Great 
Britain and France Mr. Chamberlain said : 

“According to my information M. Bonnet stated in the Chamber 
of Deputies on January 26 that in the case of a war in which the two 
countries were involved all the forces of Great Britain would be at the 
disposal of France, just as all the forces of France would be at the disposal 
of Great Britain. This is in complete accordance with the views of his 
Majesty’s Government. 

“It is impossible to examine in detail all the hypothetical cases 
which may arise, but I feel bound to make plain that the solidarity 
of interest by which France and this country are united is such that 
any threat to the vital interests of France, from whatever quarter it 
came, must evoke the immediate co-operation of this country.” 


Hungary 

Jan. 26.—The Foreign Minister told the Foreign Affairs Committees 
of Parliament that his visit to Berlin had convinced him that the leader- 
ship by the axis Powers in Europe was assured for the next 25 years. 
He had the positive impression, however, that Germany did not wish 
to exploit this supremacy. The Germans wished to keep the peace 
and maintain good relations with other States, but were determined 
to see that eventual major European changes should not be effected by 
leaving them aside, or against their will. 

Since Munich the Western States had shown complete lack of 
interest in Central Europe, and had more and more left the task of 
political reconstruction in this area to Germany and Italy. 

As, however, the conviction appeared to be spreading that the 
Little Entente, an alliance directed against Hungary and patronized 
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from abroad, must now be definitely dissolved, some of the outstanding 
obstacles that had separated Hungary from the Western Powers in the 
past were about to disappear. 

jan. 30.—Trade agreement with France initialled in Paris. (See 
France. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 2.—Severance of diplomatic relations by Soviet Government. 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

Normal diplomatic relations with Czecho-Slovakia were resumed. 

Feb. 3.—A bomb attack on Jews leaving a synagogue was made 
in Budapest and 10 people injured. 

Feb. 4.—Modifications in the Jewish laws were introduced in Parlia- 
ment, giving all political rights to Jews who had lived in the country 
since 1867, and providing full civic rights for half-Jews if baptized 
before their 7th year. Further, war veterans with decorations, war 
widows, and war orphans would not be regarded as Jews, and Jewish 
Privy Councillors and University professors would be excluded from 
the restrictions. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Jan. 25.—It was officially announced that “a first batch”’ of 
60,000 men of the 1gor class had been called up for training on Feb. 1. 

Feb. 1.—A military parade of Blackshirts was held in Rome on the 
16th anniversary of the’ formation of the militia, and was attended by 
Signor Mussolini and Herr Lutze, Chief of Staff of the German S.A. 

Signor Starace, in a general order to the Party afterwards, cited the 
Duce’s phrase in his speech on the fall of Barcelona, and said his words, 


“we shall pass again,’”’ were a definite order, which would be carried out 
“with the unquenchable certainty of new victories.” 

The friendship of the two nations of the Axis was “an infallible 
guarantee for the triumph of the new Europe which the two leaders 
desire.” 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 25.—Signor Farinacci’s speech in Berlin. (See Germany 
External A ffatrs.) 

Informazione Diplomatica, referring to its previous warning that 
if France helped the Barcelona Government Italy would take full liberty 
of action, quoted a French Deputy (M. Vallat) as having stated in the 
Chamber a day or two previously that France had intervened in Spain 
before Italy, and even before the civil war began. It stated that “‘ the 
first Italian aeroplanes were sent to General Franco at his own request 
many days after the French aeroplanes arrived.” 

It was also true, and supported by documents, that the first Italian 
legionaries landed at Cadiz during the winter of 1936-37, when the 
so-called international brigade, recruited and officered in France, had 
for several months been fighting on the Catalan and Madrid fronts. 

Jan. 26.—The British Embassy inquired at the Foreign Office 
about the calling up of men of the r1go1 class, and was informed that 
the measures were taken purely for training purposes. 

Signor Mussolini, addressing a mass meeting in Rome on the fall 
of Barcelona, said that the exultant shouts of the populace were justified, 
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and mingled with those arising from all the cities of Spain liberated from 
the Reds. 

“The victory of Barcelona,” he went on, “is another chapter in 
the history of the new Europe that we are now creating. . . . It is not 
only Negrin’s Government which has been defeated. Many others 
among our enemies are biting the dust at this moment. The watchword 
of the Reds was ‘ No Pasaran.’ Nevertheless, we have passed, and | 
tell you that we shall pass again.” 

The crowd were reported to have shouted, ‘‘ To Paris! to Paris!” 

The Giornale d'Italia, referring to a statement by Mr. Eden at 
Coventry that General Franco was winning thanks to foreign artillery 
and aircraft, declared that neither arms nor potential fighters were lacking 
on the Republican side, but the Nationalists were fighting for their 
country, while the Red troops were fighting for money and the Inter- 
national. 

Jan. 27.—Signor Farinacci’s speech at Munich re the colonial claim. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 

The Regime Fascista, referring to the fall of Barcelona, said “ Italy 
does not want to dominate a single square yard of Spanish territory, 
nor does she make any claim on her riches. Italy merely wants to see 
Spain take the place which she deserves among the Western and Mediter- 
ranean Powers. The new Spain, Nationalist and free, will cease to 
be the sort of Anglo-French dependency she was during the decline 
of the Bourbons’ constitutional monarchy. She will become by the 
natural, inevitable force of circumstances the loyal friend of Italy.’’ 

Italy must be on her guard against French folly. Minorca must be 
occupied and Spanish Morocco adequately reinforced in order to deprive 
the French of any possibility of intervention. 

A daily air service between Rome and Barcelona was started. 

Jan, 28.—Some 700 Legionaries wounded in Spain arrived at Naples. 

Signor Mussolini telegraphed to General Franco, saying that the 
“superb victory’ at Barcelona was the prelude to the final victory, 
and “ this is destined to open a new era in the world, with a Spain united 
and strong.” He referred to “‘ the imperishable comradeship of blood ” 
having once again stood a decisive test. 

The Duce received a telegram from the General, who said that 
as a general and as a Spaniard he was proud to number among his troops 
“ the magnificent Blackshirts, who at the side of their Spanish comrades 
have written these glorious pages in the fight against international 
Communism.” 

Jan. 29.—The Voce d’Italia described Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
as “‘a gesture for peace,’’ and went on to say that “It is certain that 
Italo-British collaboration, supported by the Rome-Berlin axis, saved 
peace from the threshold of war in 1938. Italy wishes for this collabora- 
tion, inspired by those general good intentions which Mr. Chamberlain 
has affirmed. Italy has nothing more to ask for from England, except 
comprehension of certain problems which are vitally important for her, 
but which do not touch England.” 

Relazionit Internazionali said that “ if, instead of energetic reminders 
to France to return to the laws of common sense and reason, the French 
Government persists in making France a real menace to the security 
and integrity of Europe, then perhaps the Spanish problem and tlie 
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Italian claims will be raised in simultaneous action. They will be 
solved at the same time as several European problems which still await 
definition by the decadent and paralysed organs of European diplomacy.” 

‘‘ Should France persist in her uncompromising ‘ No’ to the Italian 
aspirations,” it added, ‘‘ the last word will be spoken by the guns.” 

The Messaggero noted with satisfaction that Mr. Chamberlain, 
in his speech, made no reference to Anglo-French relations, “ still less 
to the pretended Anglo-French alliance contra mundum, which M. Bonnet 
was vaunting last Thursday ”’ (Jan. 26). 

Jan. 30.—Signor Mussolini received a report from the commander 
of the Legionaries in Spain, who declared that of the 40,000 prisoners 
captured by General Franco 16,500 had been taken by the Italians, 
who had advanced 160 miles, and defeated 108 battalions of “ Red ”’ 
troops. 

Their losses were reported as 39 officers killed and 200 wounded, 
and 316 men killed and 2,000 wounded. 

Jan. 31.—Press comment on Herr Hitler’s speech. (See Special 
Note.) ‘ 

Feb. 1.—Signor Gayda’s article in Wille und Macht. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

Feb. 2.—Signor Gayda, dealing with Mr. Roosevelt’s reported state- 
ments to the Senate Military Affairs Committee, declared that if the 
Rhine was the defence frontier of the U.S.A., the frontiers of Germany 
and Italy must be on the Panama Canal. 

The President’s remarks appeared to be a sign of mental aberration ; 
at all events they amounted to “a premeditated act of open provocation 
to war.” 


The Tribuna regarded his ideas as the expression of a state of mind 
which had steadily been developed in the U.S.A., to be attributed to 


” 


“the tentacles of the Jewish octopus.’”’ It warned France not to be so 
foolish as to put any trust in such protection as was offered by Mr. 
Roosevelt, since it would be of no avail against “‘ the great masses of the 
New Europe regenerated and set in order by the Axis.” 

The review Critica Fascista, analysing Franco-Italian relations, stated 
that the course of events must soon have brought them to a head, even 
if there had been no grounds for denouncing the 1935 Agreement. France 
was destined, it considered, to give way to Italy ; the rise of Italy and 
the decline of France were part of history, and “ France must yield. 
She will yield, or she will be forced to yield.” 

Feb. 3.—The U.S. Ambassador made an informal protest to the 
Foreign Ministry against attacks on President Roosevelt in the press, 
some of which he characterized as “ vicious.” 

The Tevere referred to Mr. Roosevelt as “ abnormal as the result 
of a physical deformity,” and the Pofolo d'Italia said “‘ It is a case of 
derangement which would be common enough if the White House were 
a simple asylum inhabited by male nurses instead of Jews and gangsters 
clamouring for war.” 

Signor Gayda wrote: “Although Paris is jubilant, London is 
perplexed and Washington alarmed at Roosevelt’s declaration of war 
on the authoritarian régimes—which in any case leaves the Italian and 
German nations cold.” 

Feb. 5.—A communiqué issued after the meeting of the Fascist 
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Grand Council stated that Signor Mussolini reported on the international 
situation, and Count Ciano illustrated certain aspects of foreign policy. 
The meeting passed a resolution professing profound satisfaction at 
Herr Hitler’s speech in which “ he reaffirmed the political, ideological, 
and military solidarity which unite the two revolutions, Fascist and 
Nazi, and the future of the two peoples.”’ 

After a reference to the fall of Gerona, captured by the Italian 
Littorio division, it sent an “ardent greeting to the heroic Spanish 
and legionary combatants ”’ and proclaimed that the “ voluntary forces 
of Fascism will not abandon the struggle until it is finished, as it must 
finish, with a victory for Franco. 

Signor Gayda, in the Voce d’Jtalia, said it was necessary to distinguish 
between the military victory and the political victory. ‘‘ The experience 
of Franco’s friends shows that foreign intrigue may try to separate 
one from the other. Until all the Red arms and armies have been 
liquidated, both in Spain and in the neighbouring territories where 
they were organized, and where from time to time they find refuge 
and assistance, and until every other sort of illegal political intervention 
which may serve a purpose has been renounced, Franco’s victory cannot 
be pronounced complete and assured.” 

Relazioni Internazionali declared that the distinction between 
“attacker ’’ and “ attacked ”’ was, in reality, ‘‘a legal fiction which 
has had its day,’ and added that if there was one nation which had 
the sacrosanct right to proclaim itself attacked it was Italy. 

Feb. 6.—The Osservatore Romano was the only newspaper to publish 
in full Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve solidarity with France. 

Official quarters made no comment on it except to say that 
“Italy’s natural aspirations threaten the vital interests of no country.” 

The Giornale d’Italia, in a message from its London correspondent 
dealing with Mr. Chamberlain’s statement, said that the British 
Government knew very well that Italy meant to pursue her aspirations 
until they were justly realized, and went on, “ without in any way casting 
doubts upon the solidarity of Anglo-French interests, we do strongly 
doubt the unconditional solidarity of their military collaboration. Unless 
our information is completely erroneous there does not exist any formal 
assurance of Britain’s military support to France which could even 
remotely be compared with the assurance given by Germany to Italy 
and again confirmed in Herr Hitler’s speech.” ‘ 

The writer later suggested that the military power of Britain was 
distinctly limited, the first limitation being the problem of numbers, which 
“ Britain seeks to remedy with its plan for voluntary service, as a first 
and feeble step towards hated conscription.” 


Japan 
Jan. 26.—Replying to questions in the Upper House the Foreign 
Minister said that “ as a result of Soviet assistance to the Chiang Kai-shek 


” 


Administration ”’ the China conflict might develop into a world war. 
The Government, he added, would never change its fundamental policy 
in China, regardless of the European and American attitudes. 

Jan. 28.—Meeting of Ambassadors in Paris. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

Jan. 30.—Protest to Soviet Government re fishery question, and 
M. Litvinoff’s reply. (See U.S.S.R.) 
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Jan. 31.—The War Minister and the Minister of Marine stated in 
Parliament that troops would be stationed over large areas in China 
for a long period and strengthened naval forces maintained on the central 
and south China coasts and on the Yangtze. 

Feb. 1.—Protest by Soviet Government re incident on the Manchurian 
frontier. (See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations 

Feb. 4.—The Governing Body of the I.L.0O. adopted the Budget 
for 1940 with the economies recommended by the committee which 
sat in Brussels, involving the suppression of 50 posts. 


Lithuania 


Feb. 1.—A Conference of the Foreign Ministers of the Baltic Union 
opened in Kaunas. 

Feb. 4.—The Conference of Foreign Ministers ended, and a com- 
munigué stated that the policy of continued neutrality agreed on 
corresponded to the interests of the three States and served the cause 
of peace. The Lithuanian Foreign Minister told the press they were 
all determined to maintain aloofness from the disputes of other States. 


Manchukuo 


Feb. 2.—The Government protested to the Soviet Government 
(through the Consul at Harbin) against an incident on January 31 when 
some 100 Russian soldiers were alleged to have crossed the frontier 
near Mengkosili, some 65 miles north-east of Manchuli, and fired on 
the border station. 


The Netherlands 


Feb. 3.—The Government decided to admit a total of 6,400 adult 
refugees from Germany and about 1,000 children. 

Feb. 6.—The Foreign Minister, in a written reply to discussions 
in the First Chamber, said that Holland would not allow free passage 
to troops operating against an aggressor State under Article 16 of the 
Covenant if the aggressor were a neighbour. The entry of such troops 
would inevitably lead to a collision with those of the aggressor State, 
making Holland a battlefield. 

The idea of Holland adopting a position of permanent neutrality 
appeared “‘ undesirable and impossible to achieve.”’ 


Palestine 


Jan. 26.—The Court of Appeal dismissed the appeal of Constable 
Wood against his conviction of attempted manslaughter, but reduced 
the sentence from 3 years to 18 months. 

It quashed the sentences on the two others convicted of an attempt 
to inflict grievous bodily harm for the same reason as in the case of the 
constable whose appeal was allowed on January 23. 

An Arab and a Jew were shot dead in Jerusalem and an Arab at 
affa. 
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Jan. 27.—Three Arabs were found shot near Nablus. 

Jan. 28.—Three more Arabs were found shot at Jaffa, and in 
Jerusalem a bomb was thrown outside a crowded cinema, wounding 
7 people. Police engaged armed men near the Yarkon River and 
killed one. 

Jan. 29.—An Arab bus was held up near Jerusalem and a woman 
killed. 

Jan. 31.—A cashier of a Government Department was held up at 
Haifa and robbed of £400. 

Feb. 1.—A Jew was killed in a suburb of Jerusalem. Troops operating 
in Galilee captured 7 Arabs, and inflicted casualties on rebels in several 
engagements. 

Feb. 2.—A bomb explosion in Jerusalem was attributed to the 
Jewish Revisionist Party, which was suspected of responsibility for 
several acts of terrorism. Some ten of its members had recently been 
arrested. 

Two Arabs were shot dead, one near Acre and the other at Ramleh. 
Troops surrounding a village in Samaria suffered 3 casualties, one proving 
fatal. Much ammunition was seized. 

Feb. 3.—An English social worker was shot at and seriously wounded 
in Jerusalem. 

Rejection of “united front” by Palestine Defence Party. (See 
Egypt.) 

Feb. 4.—A bomb exploded in the premises of a Jewish bus company 
at Haifa. At Jericho an Arab municipal official was shot dead, and 
in Jerusalem a bomb in the street injured 2 Jews. 

Feb. 5.—Attempts were made on the lives of members of the 
Nashashibi family in Jerusalem, but without any casualty. 

The Military Commander of the Southern District prohibited all 
Arab commercial traffic from entering or leaving Jaffa by road until 
the railway had been repaired and the services resumed. (Two goods 
trains had been derailed during the week.) 

Two armed Arabs were killed and 7 captured in a raid on a village 
in Samaria. 

Feb. 6.—The Mufti’s supporters forced Arab merchants and the 
boys in the Government schools in Jerusalem to strike, in protest 
against the sending of a delegation to London by the National Defence 
Party. : 

A British official of the Palestine Railways was shot at and wounded 
near Haifa, and a German Jewish lawyer was killed there. Other cases 
of woundings were also reported. 


Poland 


Jan. 24.—Agreement to suspend order for expulsion of Polish Jews 
from Germany. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Jan. 25.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in Warsaw, accompanied 
by several economic experts. Speaking at a dinner given by Col. Beck 
he said the Pact of 1934 had stood the test and strains of the past 5 
years and would remain the surest foundation of relations between the 
two countries, as a firm understanding with Poland was an essential 
element of the Fiihrer’s policy. 
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Jan. 26.—The German Foreign Minister received the Italian and 
Japanese Ambassadors and the Hungarian Minister. He afterwards 
had two prolonged discussions with Col. Beck. 

He also addressed the German colony in Warsaw, and said “I can 
assure the Germans in Poland that the agreement of January 26, 1934 
has put a final end to enmity between our two peoples.”’ 

Jan. 27.—Herr von Ribbentrop left for Germany. An official 
statement claimed that the results of his visit “‘ show once again that 
collaboration between Poland and the Reich, tested for the last 5 years, 
has not only contributed towards the continual developing of Polish- 
German relations, but has become in the new situation a valuable 
contribution towards present appeasement in Europe.” 

It was stated semi-officially in Warsaw that nothing had been 
decided in the discussions with the German Foreign Minister which 
could legitimately disquiet other Foreign Offices in the West ; that the 
discussions concerned matters of particularly Polish-German interest 
and were in no way directed against the interests of other States; and 
that the Polish alliances with France and Rumania remained intact and 
unthreatened. 

Jan. 28.—It was learnt that by the agreement with Germany the 
Jews on the frontier were to be allowed to return to Germany in train- 
loads of about 1,000 and remain there for a period to regulate their 
afiairs. By another agreement both sides undertook to cease from 
expelling members of each other’s nationality from the frontier zones, 
and to reconsider the cases of those already expelled. 

Feb. 4.—Mass meetings organized throughout the country by the 
Zionists and other Jewish bodies passed a resolution declaring that 
Polish Jewry would resist by all possible means any attempt to limit 


mass emigration and the possibilities of colonization in Palestine, and 
would refuse any solution which might condemn the Jews to a minority 
status there. 

A copy of the resolution was sent to the British Government. 


Rumania 

Jan, 24.—An Iron Guard leader named Dumitrescu was arrested. 
He was alleged to have been a ringleader of a plot to overthrow the 
régime, and had been sought by the police since January 7, when a 
bomb explosion occurred in Bucarest. 

Jan. 25.—Twenty-nine arrests were reported. Dumitrescu committed 
suicide in prison. 

Jan. 26.—Professor Cristescu, reported to have succeeded M. 
Codreanu as leader of the Iron Guard, was shot dead in a fight with 
police who had gone to arrest him. 

_ The Hungarian Minority joined the Front of National Regenera- 
tion. 

Feb. 1.—The Cabinet resigned, and was reconstituted by the Patriarch, 
who appointed M. Calinescu, the Home Minister, Minister of Defence 
and Vice-President of the Council in addition to his existing office. 
M. Constantinescu became Finance Minister; M. Slavescu, Minister of 
Munitions ; Prof. Cornateanu, Agriculture ; Prof. Dragomir, Minorities ; 
and M. Bujoiu, National Economy. 

The Foreign Minister left for Belgrade. 
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Spain 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 24.—North-west of Barcelona Sabadell and Martorell fel] 
to General Franco, while in the south his forces crossed the Llobregat 
and captured the aerodrome and wireless station. Other forces occupied 
Manresa, taking many prisoners. 

The city and port were raided at regular intervals by German 
aircraft working in relays. 

General Miaja was reported to have come to Barcelona from Madrid 
to take charge. Other reports stated that most of the members of 
the Government had left for Gerona or the French frontier. 

Jan. 25.—Solsona fell to General Franco, threatening the 
Republican forces in the Urgel area. His forces in the south reached 
the outskirts of Barcelona. 

A joint declaration broadcast by the Socialist (U.G.T.) and Syndicalist 
(C.N.T.) trade unions stated that the taking of Barcelona would be 
no easy matter. ‘‘ The city will be defended inch by inch, street by 
street, house by house. Every man and woman is fiercely determined 
not to yield a step before the foreign invaders.” 

Tarrasa and Rubi were captured by General Franco. 


Jan. 26.—Barcelona surrendered without offering any resistance, 
the Government having withdrawn to Figueras and Gerona. 

Sabadell also fell to General Franco, whose troops advanced nearly 
to Granollers, on the road to Gerona. 

The Minister of National Defence in Burgos issued a proclamation, 
which was posted up in the Barcelona streets, announcing the return 
of Catalonia to the State. 

It declared null and void “all measures, appointments, and resolu- 
tions emanating since July 18, 1936, from the rebel authorities.” 

The condition of Barcelona was described as chaotic, as administrative 
authority had been absent for about 3 days. The troops of General 
Franco were given an enthusiastic welcome by a large crowd in the 
streets when they marched in. 


Jan. 27.—General Franco appointed General Arenas as Military 
Governor of Barcelona. 

Among the stores and equipment captured by General Franco 
in Barcelona were 1,200 machine guns, 4 million.gallons of petrol, a 
large quantity of gold and jewelry, 800 loaded railway trucks, and 600 
lorries. One hundred aeroplane engines were found, still unpacked. 

Dr. Negrin broadcast an address from Gerona in which he said the 
Government had received abundant material and this was being put 
into service. It had arrived just in time, as in the case at Madrid in 
November, 1936. He declared that, ‘‘ with the truthfulness which | 
have always observed with you, I promise that, if we use all our forces, 
we can save the situation.” 

The Falangist Auxilio Social (relief organization) began the issue 
of half a million rations daily to the Barcelona populace, and large 
quantities of fruit, vegetables, tinned milk, etc., were brought into the 
city and distributed to the children. 


Jan. 30.—Madrid was shelled, but no casualties were reported. 
Feb. 1.—General Franco’s troops occupied Breda. 
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The Cortes met at Figueras, and Dr. Negrin stated that his 
3 points for the establishment of peace were: (1) The independence of 
Spain to be guaranteed, free of all foreign interference. (2) The Spanish 
people to be allowed to choose their own régime and destiny. (3) No 
reprisals after the war. , 

He maintained that resistance was still possible in Catalonia, but 
even if it were not, the Government would continue to fight. In resisting 
they were defending the interests not of Spain alone, but of world 
democracy. 

He added : ‘‘ We have been forced to deal in contraband arms. We 
have even bought them—why not say it—in Germany and Italy. And 
now we have received our contraband supplies, and help has come to 
us from the Central and Southern regions. Help has arrived late, but 
not too late.” 

The attendance of Deputies numbered 62, who passed a vote of 
confidence in the Cabinet. 

Feb. 2.—Sils, 12 miles from Gerona, fell to General Franco, and also 
Vich and Berga, the former an important road junction. 

Feb. 3.—Figueras was raided three times and some 500 casualties 
caused. 

Feb. 4.—General Franco occupied Gerona, and on the coastal road 
his forces reached Palamos. 

Feb. 5.—Figueras fell to General Franco. 

Feb. 6.—Rumours were current of differences between Dr. Negrin 
and the other leading Republican Ministers as to the question of con- 
tinuing resistance. 

General Franco’s troops entered Seo de Urgel, and Puigcerda was 
evacuated by the Republicans. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 25.—General Franco received from the British Government 
a communication expressing their earnest hope that he would act with 
restraint in occupying the new territory and would refrain from acts 
of vengeance. 

He replied that such acts were not in accordance with his intentions 
or his character. 

The French Ambassador and the British Chargé d’Affaires left 
Barcelona, the former for Figueras, and the latter to stay on board a 
British cruiser. The U.S. Ambassador left for Marseilles. 

Some 500 Canadian and American volunteers from the Republican 
forces crossed the frontier into France. 

Signature of cultural agreement between the Burgos Government 
and Germany. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Jan. 26.—General Franco sent a telegram to Signor Mussolini, 
via the Commander of the Italian Legionaries, reading, ‘‘ I appreciate 
the very brilliant efforts of the Legionaries, who in Barcelona will receive 
the laurels of triumph with their Spanish comrades.” 

Jan. 27.—Telegram from Herr Hitler ve liberation of Barcelona. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 

The British steamer Foynes was sunk by a bomb in Valencia harbour. 
_ The Republican Government, in a statement issued through the 
Embassies in London and Paris, declared that they still had an army 
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of 700,000 men, and held 11 capitals of provinces, as well as Minorca, 
which was superior to Majorca in military value. 

They also possessed 500 miles of coast line, defended by their Navy, 
which was “ functioning in perfect order,’’ and comprised 3 cruisers, 
13 destroyers, 7 submarines, and 5 torpedo boats. 

Jan. 28.—Telegrams exchanged with Signor Mussolini. (See Jialy. 
External Affairs.) 

Some 15,000 people were believed to have found their way across 
the French frontier sirice the previous morning, including several officials 
headed by Senor Caballero, the ex-Premier, and 2,000 militiamen. 

Jan. 29.—Many thousands more crossed the frontier, but some 
60,000 were believed to be still massed on the Spanish side, and the 
French authorities admitted only women, children, the aged, and the 
infirm. 

Jan. 30.—Several thousand militiamen who had crossed into France 
returned, and General Pozas arrived at the frontier from Gerona with 
a party of police in order to repatriate deserters. 

Some 1,800 militiamen, including volunteers of the International 
Brigade, were turned out of the Cerbére railway tunnel by French patrols, 
but a commissioner of the League of Nations arranged with the French 
authorities that the volunteers should be allowed to remain in France. 

Feb. 4.—Arrival of Republican leaders in France. (See Fraiice. 
External Affairs.) 

Feb. 5.—Continuation of flight of leaders to France, and agreement 
ve internment of troops. (See France. External Affairs.) 

A British member of the crew of the Emerald Wings was killed by 
a bomb at Cartagena. 

Feb. 6.—Dr. Negrin crossed the frontier into France, but returned 
later to visit the Catalan front. (See also France. External Affairs.) 

Sixty-seven British prisoners of war, exchanged for 67 Italians and 
released by General Franco, crossed into France. 

Three French Generals visited Pamplona and the area along the 
Pyrenees on the Spanish side on the invitation of General Franco, who 
wished to satisfy the French Government that fortifications had not 
been built along the border facing France. 

Conversations between Senor del Vayo and the British and French 
Ministers. (See France. External Affairs.) 


THE POWERS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


Jan. 25.—Italian accusations against France, as the first country 
to intervene in Spain. (See Italy. External Affairs.) . 


Switzerland 


Jan. 29.—It was stated in Berne that representations had been 
made in Berlin re articles in the German press on Swiss neutrality, and 
that the Secretary at the Wilhelmstrasse had reiterated that the Reich 
fully recognized the country’s neutrality, and said they did not endorse 
the opinion expressed by certain papers and reviews. 

Feb. 2.—Parliament adopted a Government proposai for lengthening 
the period of military training, and granted the Government power to 
maintain in service army units undergoing training. 
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Tanganyika 
Jan. 25.—A voluntary service scheme was launched, on the lines 
of the register being compiled in Great Britain. 


Turkey 

Jan. 25.—The Prime Minister resigned, and the President asked 
Dr. Saydam, the Home Minister, to form a Cabinet. 

Jan. 26.—Dr. Saydam formed a Government with the same Ministers 
as before, except that M. Oztrak became Home Minister, and M. Erkmen, 
Minister of Agriculture, in place of M. Kurtoglu. 

Jan. 27.—The Kamutay passed a Bill enabling the Government 
to spend on defence £T.18 million in the current year and {T.17 million 
in 1940 of the extraordinary credit of {T.125 million (say £20 million) 
voted in 1938 to be spent over a period of 10 years. It then voted its 
own dissolution. 

The Prime Minister told the press that a general election would 
be held almost at once owing to the international situation ; they must 
have their domestic affairs in order, so as to be ready for any contingency 
abroad. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Jan. 24.—The Secretary for War broadcast an address urging the 
country to be prepared to resist a sudden undeclared war, as it was 
perfectly conceivable that ‘‘ an actual impact of aerial bombs on locks 
in the Panama Canal might signalize the abrupt entrance of the United 
States into a major armed conflict.”’ 

He recalled that the American troops in the war fought with British 
and French munitions and aircraft and that in the Meuse and Argonne 
offensive only 4 out of 2,700 field guns were manufactured in the U.S.A. 
“ We did not engage in battle with the American Field Army,”’ he added, 
“until 17 months after the declaration of a state of war.” 

Jan. 25.—The Chief of Naval Operations told the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives that it would cost $80 million 
to make Guam an operating base for the Navy, but equipped as such 
it would be a powerful deterrent of hostile moves against Hawaii. It 
would ‘ practically prohibit” an invasion of the Philippines, and the 
nearest Japanese base to it of such capacity as to be “ interesting,” 
he added, was 1,440 miles away. 

Jan. 27.—The Senate, by 47 votes to 46, reduced the appropriation 
for which the President had asked for work relief until June 30 from 
$875 million to $725 million, as the Lower House had done. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress to appropriate immediately 
$50 million as the first instalment of the $300 million to be devoted to 
the increase in air strength. 

Feb. 1.—Senator Lodge introduced a resolution in the Senate aimed 
at forcing the Treasury to disclose the workings of the Stabilization 
Fund of $2,000 million. 

A Treasury official was quoted as denying that the Fund had been 
used as a source of credits to France for the purchase of aircraft. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Jan. 25.—The foreign trade figures for 1938 showed exports valued 
at $3,101,177,000 (say £620 million) and imports at $2,191,059,000, 
a difference of $910,118,000. 

Announcement ve exchange of Notes with U.S. Government 7 
Austrian debts. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Jan. 27.—Mr. Roosevelt told the press that a sale of aeroplanes 
was being made to the French Government, which had wanted to make 
the purchase. The Cabinet had discussed it and no objections were 
found ; in fact, many aircraft factories were idle, and 6 major companies 
were “closed up,’”’ so there were obvious advantages in keeping these 
plants busy until the larger American programme got going. 

No credits or loans for French purchases were involved. 

The Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Committee told the 
press that the French Government were understood to have a sum of 
$65 million cash with which to buy the best aeroplanes, and three or 
four Departments of the Government were giving a French Air Mission 
in the States “ courteous assistance.” 

The Under-Secretary of State, speaking to the New York Bar 
Association, repudiated the charge that their foreign policy was un- 
American and vague in character. ‘“‘ The people of the United States 
and their Government,” he said, “‘ have always maintained that they 
assert the right to condemn inhuman treatment of human beings wherever 
such brutality occurs.” 

Mr. Welles also made it clear that Fascist penetration in the U.S.A. 
or Latin America would be resented and resisted. As to the Far East, 
he declared they would be ready to join with all nations with a direct 
interest there, including China and Japan, in a discussion of “ any 
proposal, based on reason and justice, which may be advanced for the 
modification or the elimination of existing treaty provisions.” 

Jan, 31.—The President conferred with the Military Committee 
of the Senate in private. The New York Herald Tribune described the 
conference as “‘ unprecedented in 25 years,’’ and said the committeemen 
“emerged grim and silent.” 

Feb. 1—The New York Times stated that in the committee 
“President Roosevelt was reported to have asked its members to regard 
France as the actual frontier of America in an apparently inevitable 
showdown between the democracies and the dictatorships. He sketched 
the preparedness situations in France and Great Britain as he saw them, 
and concluded that in case of a conflict involving these frontiers ot 
democracy the two countries might need aid in the way of munitions 
and materials.” 

The impression received, it stated, was that ‘‘ the President would 
go to every possible length short of war to back the democracies 0! 
Europe in any conflict with the dictatorships.” 

The Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee stated 
that “to refuse permission to the democracies to prepare to defend 
themselves would be to aid the threatening Powers.” 

The New York World Telegram said that ‘“ what is happening 1s 
that France and Britain are paying in gold for the privilege of strengthen- 
ing one of the most important and most threatened outposts of our 
national defence. We are incredibly lucky to make such a deal.”’ 
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The Department of Commerce issued figures of the value of exports 
of aircraft during 1938. The exports to Japan, before they were pro- 
hibited in July, totalled just over $11 million in value, and those to 
China, $6,391,713. 

Feb. 2.—The Secretary of the Treasury stated that the Stabilization 
Fund had not and would not be drawn upon to facilitate foreign purchases 
of aeroplanes or other goods. 

Feb. 3.—President Roosevelt made a statement in which he declared 
that American policy had not changed and was not going to change, 
and outlined it as; “first, we are against entangling alliances—of 
course. Second, we are in favour of the maintenance of world trade 
for everybody—including ourselves. Third, we are in complete sympathy 
with any and every effort to limit or reduce armaments. Fourth, as 
a nation we are in sympathy with the peaceful maintenance of the 
political, economic, and social independence of all the nations in the 
world.”’ 

There was nothing new about this. It had all been set forth in 
his Message to Congress. But the people of the United States were 
confronted by the simple fact that some Senators, Representatives, 
and newspaper owners were engaged in what seemed to be a deliberate 
misrepresentation of the facts. He did not think that foreign policy 
should be involved in legislative, party, or newspaper politics; he 
did not think that the electoral campaign of 1940 should enter into 
the discussion of foreign policy and national defence in 1939. 

Agitators, both political and journalistic, had, he said, been presenting 
the public with “‘ pure bunk ’—and he emphasized the expression— 
and appealing to prejudices and fears, and acting in a way that was 
thoroughly un-American. ‘“‘ Moreover,” he added, “ they are receiving 
the acclaim and applause of those Governments of the world who do 
not believe in the continued independence of all nations.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt also declared that the indignation which had been 
stirred up over the secret conferences at the White House was also 
“bunk” and “‘ roo per cent. nonsense.’”’ Secrecy was at times necessary, 
simply because certain types of information came from their “ intelligence 
sources,’ and such information could not be made public, because there 
was no actual legal proof that it was true, though there was reasonable 
certainty. If such information was published the source from which 
it came would not be available in the future. 

Replying to a question whether he had said America’s frontier 
was in France or on the Rhine he said the attribution of such a phrase 
to him was “a deliberate lie.” 

Protest to the Italian Government against press attacks on the 
President. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 5.—The New York Herald Tribune stated that the merit in 
what the President actually said to the Senators was that it told the 
exact truth about American sympathies. It told it so accurately and 
bluntly that even the Nazis understood it. 


U.S.S.R. 

__ Jan. 30.—The outline of the 3rd Five-Year Plan, covering 1938-1942 
inclusive, was published. It postulated a general increase of industrial 
production of 13} per cent. per annum, and the programme aimed not 
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so much at providing consumption goods but at making the country 
self-sufficient in basic heavy industries and the means of producing 
munitions. 

Coal and oil, it was stated, must create reserves, and electrica] 
energy would have to be nearly doubled to catch up with industrial needs, 

The Government announced that the fishing grounds in Far Eastern 
territorial waters would be let by tender or auction on March 15. 

The Japanese Ambassador protested, and alleged that Russia 
had violated the spirit of the Portsmouth Treaty (of 1905) and complained 
that the fishery question was being converted into a political problem. 

M. Litvinoff replied that Russia could not ignore the policy of the 
Japanese Government towards her; so precautions must be taken to 
guard the coast and the Soviet frontiers. Japan had violated both the 
letter and the spirit of the Portsmouth Treaty. 

Feb. 1.—It was announced that a stern protest had been made to 
the Japanese Government against the action of Japanese troops who 
had occupied an island on the Argun River and fired on a sentry. They 
were dislodged, after 7 had been killed or wounded. 

Feb. 2.—M. Litvinoff informed the Hungarian Minister that the 
Government had decided to sever diplomatic relations with Hungary, 
owing to the latter’s adherence to the anti-Comintern Pact. 

The Tass Agency stated that this action was connected with the fact 
that “‘ as a result of the Munich Agreement Hungary has lately been sub- 
jected to strong pressure by certain States.”’ The policy of the Hungarian 
Government showed that it easily yielded to this pressure, and had lost 
its independence to a considerable degree. 

The decision to join the Pact could not be justified by the interests 
of the State itself, which by no means coincided with the aggressive aims 
pursued under the guise of the Pact by its participants, and the 
decision had consequently been thrust on Hungary from outside. 

Protest by Manchukuo Government ve border incident. (See 
Manchukuo.) 

The Central Committee of the Communist Party issued orders cur- 
tailing the power of the political commissars over officers in the Red 
Army. Any officers who had to be called to account for political 
delinquencies were not in future to be arraigned by the lower party courts 
in the Army, or have their conduct discussed by meetings of their sub- 
ordinates. They might be tried only by courts composed of their equals 
and superiors in rank. 


Vatican City 


Feb. 2.—The Osservatore Romano, in a reference to statements in 
Herr Hitler’s speech, enumerated some of the hostile acts committed 
against the Roman Catholic Church in Germany—the confiscation of the 
Fulda Pastoral, the anti-Catholic demonstrations in Vienna, the de- 
Christianization of the schools, the abolition of religious feasts, prohibition 
of sacred celebrations, the arraignment of the clergy at “ scandalous trials 
staged with an almost theatrical background of publicity never applied 
in similar cases of members of the Nazi party who, instead, are tried in 
the strictest secrecy,” the dissolution of the Catholic Action, the anti- 
Christian marriage laws, the interference with the Catholic press, etc. 
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Moreover, the campaign in favour of apostasy, the “ extreme point 
of persecution,”’ was still proceeding everywhere, in the offices, schools, 


and workshops. Agreements spontaneously signed by the State were 
being violated. 

As to Herr Hitler’s statement about the separation of the Church 
from the State, without freedom of speech and of the press, or freedom 
of teaching, separation would amount to not more than a new and unjust 
form of persecution, and of such freedom in the religious sphere almost 
every trace had now been erased in the Third Reich. 


Yugoslavia 

Feb. 2.—An official statement re the discussions with the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister said that both countries wished to realize and maintain 
relations based on pacific and constructive co-operation with all other 
nations, particularly their neighbours. 

M. Gafencu told the press that the political action of the two countries 
made a closer alliance necessary. 

Feb. 4.—Dr. Stoyadinovitch resigned, following disagreements in 
the Cabinet on the Croat question, which resulted in 5 Ministers resigning. 

Feb. 5.—The Prince Regent asked M. Tsvetkovitch, the Minister 
of Social Policy, to form a Government. He accepted, and appointed 
M. Cincar-Markovitch, Foreign Minister; M. Jurichitch, Minister of 
Finance; M. Beshlitch, Agriculture; M. Tomitch, Commerce and 
Industry ; M. Chiritch, Education ; and M. Rayakovitch, Social Reform. 

General Neditch was Minister of War, as before, and Dr. Spaho 
and Dr. Krek remained Ministers of Communications and Public Works 
respectively. 

M. Tsvetkovitch was one of the Ministers who had resigned. He 
wished to see the Croat question dealt with, but Dr. Matchek refused 
to treat with Dr. Stoyadinovitch. 





1939 

February 13 
February 18 
February 21 


March 10 
March 13 


March 20 
March 27 
April 14... 
April 24 
May I 
May 4 
May 8 
May 15... 
June 1 
June 26... 
August 27 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Meeting of Evian Committee on Refugees . 
Conference of the Balkan Entente ‘ 
*Committee of oem on Codification of 
Road Law eKe 
All-Union Congress a S. S. Reputiiiee: 
8th International Congress of Tropical and 
Sub-Tropical Agriculture ... ad beh 
*Economic Committee , : 
*Committee of Experts on Slavery 
*Permanent Central Opium Board ... 
*Committee of Statistical Experts ... 
*General Advisory Health Council 
*Health Committee see 
*Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures os 
*Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium, etc. 
*Permanent Mandates Commission ... “ 
International Chamber of Commerce Congress 
Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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